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By Bernard Haldane 
Department of Business Administration 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


His past successes—in any field— 
can cue him to improved performance. 


9 fume YOU APPRAISE your sub- 
ordinates—or when you plan 
your own career—do you look first 
at successes, or at failures? 

In speaking recently before a 
group of managers interested in ca- 
reer advancement, I asked. “How 
many of you make a practice of an- 
alvzing your mistakes as a means of 
getting ahead?” Every man said he 
did. Then, “How many of you an- 
alyze your successes?” Not one per- 
son raised his hand. 

This incident was not so surpris- 
ing: Most of us have been trained 


from childhood to look first at fail- 
ures. “What's wrong?” is a standard 
saying. “Learn from your mistakes” 
is another. Certainly we all make mis- 
takes and certainly we learn from 
them. But this doesn’t mean that we 
ought to focus our first attention on 
our own mistakes or on those of the 
people we supervise. 

People are promoted for suc- 
cesses, not for failures. The value 
of any employee to the company lies 
in his strengths: in what he does 
best and is likely to do best in the 


future. This information can be 





gained more readily from an analy- 
sis of his successes than from an 
analysis of his failures. 


The Success Pattern 


The Success Pattern to be de- 
scribed here is a procedure for un- 
covering the factors of ability, per- 
sonality, and desire that make a 
man successful. It provides answers 
to such questions as: 

—What is this man’s “best”? 

What are his real values? 

—How can he be stimulated to 
perform at his best more of 
the time? 

—What are the kinds of activi- 
ties at which he can be ex- 
pected to do well in the future? 

The Success Pattern is based on 
two simple assumptions and on a 
theory that flows from them. Here 
are the assumptions: 

First, a man’s future success is 
shaped by the same factors that 
have made him 
past. Hence, it is usually more fruit- 
ful to study his successes than to 


successful in the 


study his failures. 

We learn about what we study. 
If we study arithmetic, we learn 
arithmetic. If we study accounting 
or zoology, we learn about account- 
ing or zoology. 

By the same reasoning, if we 
study success or achievement, we 
learn about success or achievement. 
When we know the factors that have 
led to one achievement, we know 
how to attain another, perhaps a 
greater, one. 


Second, the man himself must be 
asked about his successes. 

When a man feels that any expe- 
rience—on or off the job—repre- 
sented a success for him, that expe- 
rience must have called forth many, 
if not most, of his best qualities. It 
must have been something that he 
put his heart into. 

What he considers his best ts 
something he alone can tell. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be deduced simply 
by reviewing his work history. The 
first step, therefore, is to ask the 
man. 

Obviously, a fair amount of prob- 
ing is needed. We can't jump to 
conclusions on the basis of a single 
example. Nevertheless, the answer 
to the question, “What do you feel 
has been your greatest success or 
achievement?” provides the neces- 
sary Starting point. 

Very few appraisal forms ask a 
man about his best. He is advised 
instead to ponder his mistakes—to 
study what not to do instead of con- 
centrating on improving his_per- 
formance. 

The two assumptions just dis- 
cussed lead to the Success-Pattern 
theory: Each new success proceeds 
from a_ foundation of earlier 
achievements. By analyzing these 
achievements, we uncover the dy- 
namic factors that have contributed 
to a man’s success thus far. These 
factors combine to form his success 
pattern. By studying this pattern, 
we can help him plan the direction 
and rate of his further development. 





You are a manager, let’s say, 
concerned about fostering — the 
growth of a promising employee. 
How do you go about uncovering 
his success pattern? 


Finding the pattern 


The procedure is simple—but it 
involves one important prerequisite 

a sincere desire on your part to 
find the best in the man. This is not 
sheer idealism on your part, but a 
very practical approach. It is sound- 
er to develop a man’s strengths and 
potentials—provided they meet 
your needs—than to attempt to 
“weigh” his good points against his 
failings. The failings should be re- 
garded as obstacles which must be 
overcome on the way to success. 

If you wish, then, to help a man 
find his success pattern, here’s how 
to go about it. First, help him get 
into the mood. Suggest that he tell 
you about something he has done 
during the past two or three years, 
something he is proud of, that gave 
him a accomplishment. 
This is an achievement or success 
regardless of whether or not it was 
associated with the job, and regard- 
less of what others may have 
thought about it. 

You may encounter some reluc- 
tance at the start. Some people say, 
“That would be too much like blow- 
ing my own horn,” or “Well, other 
people were involved in the thing, 
so I can’t claim full credit for it.” 
But with a little persuasion, you can 
get a man to tell you about his suc- 


sense of 


cessful experiences. Furthermore, he 
will enjoy the process and his en- 
joyment will benefit both him and 
you. Talking of one’s successes cre- 
ates a sense of usefulness and effec- 
tiveness; it affirms one’s power to 


achieve further success. 


Keep talking 


Don't be dismayed, however, if 
he doesn’t start talking right away. 
Keep the conversation going en- 
couragingly until he is ready to 
talk. 

When he’s told you of one suc- 
cess, ask him to go on and de- 
scribe a number of recent achieve- 
ments. Then inquire about his first 
feeling of success—probably dating 
back to early childhood. It could be 
something as simple as winning at 
marbles. If he “can’t remember 
back that far,” give him some time 
or come back to it later. As he 
talks, jot down key words to help 
identify each of these experiences. 

Third, ask him about his favorite 
off-the-job activities and hobbies— 
particularly those he has enjoyed 
over at least three years. 

Now ask him to put aside his 
modesty and tell you what he con- 
siders to be his greatest success or 
achievement—and what other three 
or four experiences were close to 
the greatest. Here you can expect 
some repetition of achievements al- 
ready mentioned. 

To encourage further response, 
where necessary, ask him about oth- 
er early successes; about the sub- 





jects he liked best in school; about 
military, family, or community 
achievements. 

You'll find as you proceed that 
parts of the answers tend to corrob- 
orate each other—and you'll find 
also that if you obtain descriptions 
of as many as ten significant suc- 
certain will reveal 
themselves. You'll begin to see, for 
example, that here is a man primar- 
ily concerned with words, figures, 
people, things, reasoning, art, re- 
search—or whatever the prime fac- 


tors 


cesses, factors 


are. 
Success factors 

Your next step is to identify these 
primary or directional Dynamic 
Success Factors. These are the two, 
three, or four essential elements of 
his “most outstanding” accomplish- 
ments, which are also repeated in 
his other important achievements. 





(A list of the 48 most frequent 
success factors found in the success 
experiences of 21,000 professional 
and management people is given 
below. However, this list should 
not be considered as limiting; in an- 
alyzing the success of any person, 
you should use the terms you feel 
most clearly represent his experi- 
ence. ) 

A simple way to make such an 
analysis is to jot down, say, ten out- 
standing experiences representing 


success over a range of years. Then 
list what you see as the outstanding 


factors in each You are 
likely to end with a list of, say, 15 
to 30 factors. Those that are re- 
peated most often indicate the qual- 
ities the man is likely to apply most 
effectively to enhance his job per- 
formance and his prospects for pro- 
motion. They indicate also where 
and how he tends to be motivated— 


success. 





SUCCESS FACTORS 


most frequently found in successes of 21,000 


professional and management people 


analysis 
budgets 
controls 
coordination 


cost-consciousness 


creativity 
design-art 

drive 

econcmics 
energy 

figures 

foresight 

human relations 


ideas 
initiative 
individualism 
inventiveness 
leadership 
liaison 
management 
mechanical 
ability 
memory 
negotiations 
observation 
organizing 


outdoors/travel 
ownership 
people 
perseverance 
personnel 
persuasion 
planning 
policy-making 
practicality 
problem solving 
production 
programs 
promotion 


research 
sales 
showmanship 
speaking 
systems / 
procedures 
things 
training 
trouble-shooting 
words 
writing 











in other words, “what makes Sam- 
my run.” 


Direction for development 

The success-pattern approach to 
appraisal, then, 
man’s capacity (a limiting element) 
but his best direction for develop- 
ment. 

Suppose, for example, you are 


indicates not a 


appraising a man whose principal 
successes throughout life have been 
based on selling and persuasion. His 
principal 


sales; words; people; 


list of success factors 
might read: 
services; ideas; 
kind of training to which this man 
would respond most quickly would 
be in such fields as communica- 
tions, business, selling, human rela- 
tions. On the other hand, he would 
be likely to respond only slowly to 
training in, say, production con- 
trols or time and motion study. 
This man—like all other men 
and women—will work best when 


organizing. The 


he is given a job that he knows will 
use his best abilities. 

It’s true that we can’t always (or 
even often) tailor a job exactly to 
fit an individual’s success pattern. 
But if the job involves enough of 
his strengths, he can improve by 
working on these strong points. If 
the job and his success pattern bear 
no resemblance to each other, he'd 
probably be better off in another 
job. 

Once the success pattern is es- 
tablished, incidentally, it helps a 


man to deal with his weaknesses as 
well as his strengths. Suppose you 
have a subordinate who is a unit 
supervisor in production. His suc- 


cess pattern shows that he should 
stay in production. He is practical, 


resourceful, strongly oriented  to- 
ward products and machinery—not 
so strong in his relations with peo- 
ple. You can preach abstract human 
relations to him with little result— 
but when he sees that he is set in 
a promising career, and that the 
principal factor which might hold 
him back in that career is a failure 
in human relationships, he will 
work hard to overcome this ob- 


stacle 
Using the pattern 


Although a man can usually tell 
you his achievements, he generally 
can't clearly analyze what have 
been the success factors in these 
achievements or what direction he 
should take. For example, I coun- 
seled a World War II veteran who 
had, at the insistence of his family, 
obtained an MA in civil engineer- 
ing. He hated civil engineering. 
and had become an athletics instruc- 
tor to avoid working at that profes- 
sion. As a hobby, though, he liked 
to repair watches and small instru- 
ments—and his success _ story 
throughout life pointed to inven- 
tiveness, ingenuity, and a talent for 
working with small, sensitive, in- 
struments. When it was suggested to 


him that he might enjoy electrical- 





development engineering, he barked 
back, “I don't ever want to hear the 
word engineering.” But he consent- 
ed to visit an electrical-development 
laboratory and found that he liked 
it. He was hired by this laboratory 
and is working successfully at elec- 
trical engineering. 

Even the sour cliché that “the 
best way to succeed is to inherit the 
business” can turn out to be untrue. 
A textile executive in a_family- 
owned firm shifted to shipbuilding 
—and not only enjoys his new 
career but also earns more money 
than his brother, who stayed in the 
firm. 

Let’s summarize a few of the pos- 
sibilities opened up by the success- 
pattern approach. 

First, it helps in motivation. The 
more a man sees he has accom- 
plished, the more he will try to ac- 
complish in the future. By helping 
to create such recognition, the suc- 
cess pattern stimulates a man to 
aim for top performance more of 
the time. 

Second, it helps in self-knowledge 
and career direction. The success 
approach helps a man to know him- 
self, to set his own goals for prog- 
ress, and to plan how to accelerate 
his career. Incidentally, the super- 


visor who applies the success pat- 
tern to the careers of subordinates 
can also apply it to his own career 
plans. 


The “‘pot of gold” 


No one can say when a man has 
reached his “highest” potential; we 
should not even think in such terms. 
Man is always bettering his pre- 
vious best; this is growth, aliveness, 
development. The success pattern 
reveals not only the present level of 
a man’s achievement, but also his 
best direction for the future. 

In short, looking for a man’s best 


brings us closer to the universal goal 

the “pot of gold” at the end of 
the rainbow. This is happiness, the 
opportunity to do the things we en- 
joy and do well, and otherwise to 


express the best that is in us. 

If this sounds too inspirational, 
perhaps the words of Thomas F. 
Patton, president of Republic Steel. 
will strike a more practical note: 

“Life in tomorrows world will 
demand the maximum use of hu- 
man skills, intelligence, and judg- 
ment. Even today the frontiers are 
not of forests and rivers, but of 
concepts and technologies. The 
bonanzas will be found not in gold 
fields, but in the human mind.” @ 


4 GOOD LEADER inspires other men with confidence in him: a great 


leader inspires them with confidence in themselves. 


ANONYMOUS 





you can’t 
tell all 


By Lee Edward Stern 


MEYERS, a foreman in a 


HIL 
r small-motors plant in Ohio, was 


a good manager, and he was proud 
of his work. His department's out- 
put was high, his men got along well 
with each other and with him, and 
he often bragged that he had no 
communications problems. 

But that was before the big push 
started. It began when Phil was told 
that his department's production had 
to be doubled—in spite of the fact 
that an unusually large number of 
finished motors was already piling up 
in the warehouse. The technical part 
of the problem wasn’t impossible, al- 
though it involved overtime, extra 
shifts, and a great deal of maneuv- 
ering. But the personnel problem was 
harder—Phil, who prided himself so 
much on his open relationship with 
his subordinates, couldn't tell them 


the real reason for all this increased 
activity. 

Top management had 
from private sources that the prices 


learned 


of raw materials were going to sky- 
rocket within the next few months. 
They figured that as soon as the 
word got around, motors dealers 
would start to lay in big supplies in 
order to take advantage of the cur- 
rent comparatively low prices. But 
the company’s advantage lay in ab- 
solute secrecy; they were afraid of 
a leak to competition. The men on 
the line, therefore, couldn’t be told. 

Phil's workers, naturally, wanted 
to know the reason for their extra 
hours. As they saw the motors over- 
flow from the warehouse to the plant 
grounds, their curiosity increased. 

It was a new experience for Phil, 
and he didn’t know how to handle 





it. He had one stock reply for all 
their questions. He shrugged his 
shoulders and said, “Sorry, I just 
cant tell you.” 

“I had a pretty bad time of it,” 
says Phil now. “The men were rest- 
less, and I got grumpier every day. 
[hey'd get together in little groups; 
there were a lot of rumors floating 
around—some of the men were even 
saying that we would all be laid off 
as soon as the stockpile got high 
enough—and I began to feel uncom- 
department. 
When the time came, I called them 
all together and told them the whole 
story. They seemed satisfied, I guess, 
but I can't get over the feeling that 
things haven't been the same since.” 

Phil Meyers has plenty of counter- 
parts in business and industry— 
managers who get along well enough 
when they pass along all the facts 
they know, but can't cope with the 
situation when certain information 


fortable in my own 


must ve withheld. 


What to tell 

It’s obvious, of course, that every- 
body can’t be told everything. Most 
foremen know that it’s not even nec- 
essary to burden every worker with 
a huge mass of unwanted details. 
From the point of view of communi- 
cations, information might be classi- 
fied into three divisions: 

1. Information that the employee 
has to know in order to do his job 
properly (like the shuffling of as- 
signments in his own department, or 


the acquisition of new tools or ma- 
chinery). 


2. Information that he should 
know, because he may be affected 
by the new development (such as 
reorganization at higher levels, or 
new contracts involving the com- 
pany’s output and work distribut- 
tion). 

3. Information that might be 
helpful, because it could increase his 
general knowledge of his part in at- 
taining the goals of the company 
(for instance, information contained 
in the company’s financial  state- 
ments, or new inventions within the 
same industry). 

How much of this third type of in- 
formation should he be told? It de- 
pends largely on the individual em- 
ployee. A man who is interested in 
new developments should certainly 
be encouraged to learn about them; 
but one to whom a financial state- 
ment is just a confusing list of num- 
bers shouldn't be forced to work his 
way through it. (Generally, how- 
ever, most employees are more inter- 
ested in the company than their su- 
pervisors realize.) 


What not fo tell 

But there’s one more division: 

4. Information that the employ- 
ee should not know. The manager 
cannot pass along everything he 
knows— 

—when the disclosure might be 
harmful to the company. Phil Mey- 
ers’ situation is a good example of 
this. Another example is that of an 
automobile manufacturer whose new 
model is—for a time—a tightly 
guarded secret. In both these cases, 








facts must be withheld temporarily, 
although the full story will come out 
later. 

—when the data is covered by se- 
curity regulations. Although in gen- 
eral each man should know where 
his work fits into the total picture, 
there are some instances when this 
has to be kept confidential. Gov- 
ernment contracts, and some private 
ones, for example, often call for ab- 
solute secrecy. 

—when managements plans are 
incomplete. This is one of the tough- 
est tasks of all. The rumor mill turns 
freely when a merger—or a switch 
to automation—is contemplated. 
Yet the change may 
through, and often 
want any 


never go 
management 
does not information 
passed along until plans are closer 
to the final stage. 

—when the information must pass 
through channels. Facts are often 
passed down the line in a specific 
order. Disclosing them too soon to 
too many people may interfere with 
company plans for publicity and pro- 
motion. Or management may feel 
that those directly concerned with a 
specific project have the right to 
know all about it before members 
of other departments get the word 

In all these cases, tricky though 
they may be, there is a way to com- 
municate honestly yet diplomatical- 
ly, without damaging the morale or 
the productivity of the department. 
Here are some points to remember: 


A matter of diplomacy 


1. Explain that there’s a reason: 
“IT can't tell you why right now, but 


10 


you all stand to benefit by the 
move.” 

If Phil Meyers had said to his 
men that he couldn't tell the full 
story immediately, but that there 
was a good reason which would be 
disclosed later, a lot of hard feelings 
might have been prevented. Regard- 
less of the reason for not telling ev- 
erything you know, some kind of ex- 
planation should be given. “I’ve 
Got a Secret” may be a catchy title 
for a TV program, but it’s a poor 
guide for supervisory behavior. 

2. Emphasize the time element, 
if possible: “The plans aren't com- 
plete, but as soon as I get the go- 
ahead . . .” or “The company is 
planning to those 
next month, and you'll all know by 
the fifteenth.” 

Be careful, though, to make only 
those promises that you can keep. 
If you're dealing with confidential 
material that car: never be fully re- 


release figures 


vealed, it’s best to say so. 

3. Acknowledge the right to ask: 
“I’m glad you're interested, but in 
this case - 

Nothing wiil incur more animos- 
ity than the holier-than-thou attitude 
which implies “You have no right to 
know that. If I thought you did, I'd 
have told you all about it.” Any 
good foreman genuinely welcomes 
questions, and says so. But this does- 
n't mean that he has a right to dis- 
close confidential information. Most 
employees will recognize this fact, 
once it’s explained to them. 

4. Above all, be honest: If it 
would be a breach of company pol- 
icy to answer the question, say so. 


If it's just a temporary secret, say 
that, too. Half truths are almost as 
bad as out-and-out lies. People are 
willing to listen to reasons for keep- 
ing silent on certain subjects, but 
they're slow to forgive double talk 


and twisted facts. 


Stumped for an answer? 

All these points apply equally to 
communicating with a group and 
communicating with individuals. But 
when a worker approaches you pri- 
vately with a hard-to-answer ques- 
tion, there are other factors to be 
considered. 

For example, what if a worker in 
your department asks about the sal- 
ary of another worker? It’s easy 
enough to reply that such matters 
as they are in most 





are confidential 
companies. But in many cases, it 
may be wise also to look for the mo- 
tive behind the question. 

If a worker wants to knew the 
salary of a co-worker, for instance, 
this might be just idle curiosity. But 
it's more likely that his real motive 
is dissatisfaction or uncertainty 
about his own pay. The question he 
really would like to have answered 
may be, “Am I being paid fairly?” 
or “How does my pay compare with 
other people’s?” 

Although you should not divulge 
the exact pay of another employee, 
you can usually give some explana- 
tion of the wage or salary structure 
in your department, the rate ranges, 
the ways in which raises can be 
earned. 

If this answer doesn't satisfy the 
inquirer, try to sound him out fur- 


ther. Chances are that he will, if en- 
couraged, come around to the real 
reason for his query. 

There are other instances where 
the manager knows the answer to a 
query and is free to reveal it, but 
feels that a blunt reply may do harm. 
Suppose, for example, that a worker 
asks about his chances for getting a 
transfer to another job—one that 
you know he can’t possibly fill. The 
first impulse may be to tell him im- 
mediately that he cant hope to 
qualify—or, on the other hand, to 
encourage him vaguely by saying 
that he might be able to qualify 
some time in the future. 

The best course, however, would 
be to help him compare his own 
qualifications with the demands of 
the job—and also, if possible, to sug- 
gest roads to improvement that will 
help him overcome his deficiencies. 
The fact that he has bothered to ask 
shows at least a certain amount of 
ambition and also, perhaps, willing- 
ness to learn. 

There is no formula that will deal 
successfully with situation 
when you can’t tell all. Each prob- 
lem entails different circumstances, 
and -therefore different treatments. 
But the common denominators of 
all solutions to this problem are 
common sense, honesty, and the re- 
every question de- 


every 


alization that 
serves as complete an answer as 
possible. It all boils down to this— 
when you can’t tell all, be sure you 
tell enough to make it clear that 
your motives are honest and your 
reasons logical. Few people demand 
more than that. @ 


























By Russell DeReamer 


Consultant, Personnel Practices 
General Electric Company 


FE ARE ALL SUBJECT TO ACCI- 
W DENTS; whether we have 
them or not usually depends on the 
number of unsafe acts we commit 
and of unsafe conditions we en- 
counter in a given period. 

In the past fifty years, many 
studies have been made associating 
a large percentage of accidents with 
a so-called accident-prone group of 
people. It is proper and right to 
make such studies—but miscon- 
ceptions of “accident proneness” 
and overemphasis on it can lead to 
much misdirected safety effort. The 
important fact for managers to re- 
member is that accidents are caused 
by lack of supervisory safety direc- 
tion, and by the employee’s physi- 
cal and/or mental condition. These 
are the factors that must be im- 
proved if we wish to cut down acci- 
dents; any attempt to contro] work 
injuries by eliminating accident- 


prone people would be sure to fail. 


What is accident proneness? 


Usually accident proneness is de- 
scribed as a combination of human 





factors that make a person highly 
proficient in bringing about acci- 
dents, environ- 
ment, at a rate higher than could be 
expected by chance alone. Perhaps 
it is enough to describe the accident- 


regardless of his 


prone person as one who will have 
an abnormally high rate of injuries, 
regardless of his job, work environ- 
ment, age, or length of service. 
However, there is a great deal of 
disagreement about the number of 
injuries an employee must have to 
be considered accident prone. 

It is a matter of record that the 
concept of accident proneness origi- 
nated with the discovery that a 
small percentage of the population 
had a high percentage of injuries. 
Yet this discovery has little signifi- 
cance. 

Assume, for example, that a 
group of 1,000 workers has 250 in- 
juries in one year. By allowing one 
injury to a worker, only 250 work- 
ers could be injured. Thus, only 25 
per cent of the workers would have 
100 per cent of the injuries. Ac- 
tually, fewer than 250 workers will 
have all the injuries, because some 
workers will be injured two or more 
times. But the fact that a small per- 
centage of the work group has a 

accidents 
prove the 


high percentage of the 


does not necessarily 
existence of accident proneness. It 
might mean only that the number 
of injuries reported was much less 


than the number of workers in- 
cluded in the study. 

[his is not to say that there are 
no accident-prone people. But only 
a small percentage of the popula- 
tion could possibly be identified as 
truly accident prone. Therefore, at 
the moment, the concept of acci- 
dent proneness has little value in an 
industrial safety program. Mana- 
gers should not divert their atten- 
tion from the tangible elements of 
accident prevention to such an in- 
tangible concept as accident prone- 


ness. 


A case in point 


Jim Brown had nine injuries in 
four months. One day, he had two 
accidents within an hour. He fell 
over a skid and bruised his leg. Re- 
turning to work from the clinic, he 
fell over the same skid. Was he ac- 
cident prone? Well, any competent 
supervisor would look for the causes 
of Jim’s accidents. Jim fell over a 
skid that had been left in a main 
aisle at a blind corner. After the 
first accident, no one moved the 
skid. Jim’s attention was diverted 
while he was explaining his injury 
to a fellow employee, and he fell 
over the skid again. 

Now, what about the other seven 
injuries? Two of them’ were eye in- 
juries. Jim got sand in his eyes be- 
cause his safety glasses had been 
improperly fitted. One injury was a 





This article has been adapted, with permission, from Modern Safety Practices, by 


Russell DeReamer. ‘ 


1958, by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 





small laceration of his little finger. 
He didn’t know how it happened. 
The four remaining injuries were 
burns on his right forearm. Investi- 
gation revealed that a_ protective 
flap had been removed from Jim’s 
automatic welder. When asked why 
he hadn’t reported the condition at 
least after the first burn, Jim said, 
“Oh, I don’t like to bother my boss 
with such little things.” 

Jim’s story was taken from a re- 
cent study of accident proneness in 
a large manufacturing plant. Salient 
facts have not been changed. 


A positive approach 


Whether Jim was accident prone 
or not, certainly no one will deny 
that eight of his accidents could 
have been prevented by safe work- 
ing conditions—keeping skids out of 


main aisles and keeping flaps of the 
welder in place. Of course, it is dif- 
ficult to keep the workplace in A-] 
shape at all times. Occasionally, a 
guard will be removed, safety 
glasses will be bent out of shape, 
and skids will be left in the aisles. 
However, if Jim’s supervisor had 
investigated each of the injuries, it 
is reasonable to assume that one eye 
injury, one skid injury, and three 
burns would have been avoided. 
Then, Jim would have been the vic- 
tim of just four accidents instead of 
nine. In other words, he had five 
injuries because the conditions that 
caused the first injuries were not 
corrected. 

Look at it this way: A supervisor 
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who believes that Jim ts accident 
prone is likely to assume that the 
case is out of his hands. It is a mat- 
ter for the medical department or a 
psychologist. On the other hand, a 
supervisor who believes Jim's acci- 
dents had a cause other than acci- 
dent proneness is likely to take 
positive action and look for the 
cause—and produce tangible results. 
Normal distribution of injuries 

Jim was considered accident 
prone because he had nine injuries. 
Perhaps his injury experience fol- 
lowed a normal experience pattern 
for the work group. Would it have 
been possible for Jim to incur nine 
injuries without violating any of the 
laws of probability? 

Given a relatively small number 
of injuries and a large group of 
workers, statisticians can compute a 
normal distribution of injuries for 
the group. But many researchers, in 
assuming the existence of accident 
proneness, fail to compare the ac- 
tual injury experience of their test 
groups with the normal distribution 
that would be expected if all indi- 
viduals in the group were equally 
liable to injuries, and if pure chance 
determined who would be hurt how 
many times. 

The fact that heads comes up on 
the first toss of a coin does not pre- 
clude heads’ appearing again on the 
second toss. Similarly, having one 
injury does not immunize a worker 
from having another injury. Thus, 
if accident liability is unchanged by 





previous injuries, some workers in 
a group may have two, three, or 
more injuries before other people 
have any—without violating any of 
the theories of probability. 

In a study of 10,964 workers 
who had a total of 4,457 injuries, 90 
were labeled accident prone be- 
cause they had had five or more in- 
juries. At first glance, it is not sur- 
prising that these 90 workers were 


identified as accident prone. By 


comparison with the 8,819 workers 


who had no injuries at all, the 90 
workers stand out. The 
look pretty convincing. But the pic- 
when a. Statistician 
computes the normal distribution 
of 4,457 among 10,964 
workers, based on chance alone. A 
comparison of this theoretical distri- 
bution and the actual injury experi- 
ence of the group (Table 1) raises 
some doubts whether the 90 work- 
ers were all accident prone. 
According to the first column in 


Statistics 
ture changes 


injuries 


Actual Injury 
Experience of Group, 
Number of Workers 


TABLE 1 


Number of 
Injuries per Worker 


Table 1, 90 workers had five or 
more injuries. But, as indicated in 
the third column, on the basis of 
chance alone 79 workers would 
have had five or more injuries any- 
way. The difference between these 
two figures indicates that factors 
other than chance were at work; 
and the conclusion might be drawn 
that accident proneness accounts 
for the variation. But why accident 
proneness? Would it not be reason- 
able to attribute the difference to 
factors like temporary changes in 
working conditions, temporary 
changes in the mental or physical 
condition of the workers, the qual- 
ity of supervision or previous train- 
ing? These are factors over which 
supervisors have some 
They provide a positive approach 
to accident prevention. 


control. 


Psychological tests 


Just who is accident prone? No 
clear-cut answer is available. Nu- 
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merous tests and methods have 
been suggested for detecting the ac- 
cident-prone worker. To name a few, 
sensory-motor, manual-dexterity, 
mechanical-apititude, vocational-in- 
terest, emotional-stability, cultural- 
interest, intelligence, personality, 
eye and blood tests, and combina- 
tions of these, have been recom- 
mended by investigators as ways to 
predict accident proneness. 
Accident proneness has also been 
associated with a person’s credit 
rating, court record, acquaintance 
with social workers; with a revolt 
against authority, an unconscious 
need for punishment, a desire for 
sympathy, an estimation of unworth- 
iness, feeble-mindedness, and an 
uninhibited expression of hostility. 
All these factors cannot possibly ap- 
ply to any one person; and some of 
them can apply to all people. 


Not a fixed condition 

Presumably, errors are made in 
identifying the accident-prone em- 
ployee. Certain tests, including per- 
sonality and interest tests, may ac- 
tually compound this error, because 
their reliability is limited. Thus, a 
researcher who uses these tests is, 
in effect, trying to identify accident 
proneness, a nebulous condition, 
with a measuring tool that has I!m- 
ited reliability. 


A changing group 


M. S. Schulzinger, M.D., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has analyzed a con- 
35,000 injury 


secutive series of 
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cases studied in private practice 
over a twenty-year period. These 
cases included 27,000 industrial in- 
juries and 8,000 nonindustrial in- 
juries. In brief, this is Dr. Schul- 


zinger s conclusion: 


The currently acceptdéd theory that 
most accidents are sustained by a small 
fixed group of Basins: rege al indi- 
viduals is open to questi On the basis 
of clinical experience and studies, the 
writer suggests that most accidents are 
due to relatively infrequent solitary ex- 
periences of large numbers of individ- 
uals. The total number of accidents 
suffered by those who injure themselves 
year after year, over a period of three 
or more years, is relatively small. The 
frequently observed unequal distribu- 
tion of accidents appears, among other 
things, to be due to age and sex, 
to transient or prolonged states of phy- 
sical. physiological, or psychological 
stress, to chronic “accident proneness” 
and to chance. The evidence indicates 
that if the period of observation is 
sufficiently long, the “small group of 
people who are responsible for most of 
the accidents” is essentially a shifting 
group of individuals, with new people 
constantly falling in and out of the 
group. It seems to be more nearly cor- 
rect to speak of varying degrees of ‘tac- 
cident proneness,” rather than of the 
presence or absence of accident prone- 


ness 


As Dr. Schulzinger points out, 


most people move in and out of the 


so-called accident-prone group de- 
pending on age, mental and physi- 
cal state, environmental factors, and 
other conditions that vary with the 
passage of His study, and 
similar studies, pinpoint factors that 
might increase the likelihood of an 
accident; they deserve the attention 
of the industrial supervisor. 

Dr. Schulzinger’s reports 


time. 


From 


*M. S. Schulzinger, The 


Charies ¢ Thomas Co., 


Accident Syndrome 
Springfield, Ill., 1956 





and the reports of other researchers, 
these conclusions are significant: 


Psychological factors of safety 


1. Young males have had almost 
twice aS Many injuries as young 
females. 

2. More injuries are sustained in 
summer than in winter. The highest 
number occur in June, July, and 
August, and the lowest in February. 

3. Accidents often occur in chain 
fashion, as if one injury acted as 
a trigger mechanism for another in- 
jury or series of injuries to the in- 
dividual or the group. (Many safety 
engineers have observed a chain- 
fashion occurrence of a particular 
type of injury. For example, a plant 
will experience a series of fractured 
toes or a succession of hernias with- 
in a short period. There is no logical 
explanation for the phenomenon, 
except perhaps that the unsafe con- 
dition or unsafe act that caused the 
first injury was not corrected. ) 

4. Youth is undoubtedly a factor 
in accidents. A statistical analysis of 
serious injuries requiring extended 
treatment has been made by Fred 
McKinnon and L. W. Smith, of 
General Electric's Hanford Atomic 
Preducts Operation. It shows that 
workers in the 18-22 and over-58 
age groups had more injuries than 
would be expected if age were not a 
factor. It is also interesting to note 
that workers in the 23-27 age 
group had fewer injuries than ex- 
pected. 

The statistical analysis indicated 


that length of service and time of 
shift also influence the occurrence 
of accidents that result in injuries. 

Workers in their first year of serv- 
ice had more than one and a half 
times as many injuries as might 
normally be expected. Injury peaks 
come pretty close to following nor- 
mal work peaks. Highest rates oc- 
curred at 10:00 a.M. and 2:00 
P.M., ona first-shift operation. 


Guides to prevention 

The conclusions made in these 
studies provide significant guides for 
the industrial supervisor. These key 
points emerge: 

1. Attempts to control accidents 
by identifying and eliminating so- 
called accident-prone people are of 
little value. Only a very small per- 
centage, if any, of the population 
can be identified as accident prone. 

2. Accident-prevention efforts 
should be intensified rather than re- 
laxed during the summer months 
and during the third and sixth hours 
of an eight-hour shift. 

3. More attention should be 
given to the indoctrination, safety 
training, and supervision of new 
employees, in view of the high per- 
centage of injuries during the first 
year of service. 

4. Efforts to improve on-the-job 
sufety should be greatest in areas 
where there are many young peo- 
ple, especially males. 

5. To prevent the same type of 
injury from recurring, each injury 
should be investigated by the su- 
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pervisor, and immediate steps taken . tive changes in any of these factors 
to correct the causes. might trigger an accident. 

6. Supervisors must be alert to 7. The physical condition and 
radical changes in a worker's tem- mental stability of a worker should 
perament and attitude, physical con- always be a factor in job _ place- 
dition, and job satisfaction. Nega- ment. Vision, stature, sensitivity to 


SAFETY CHECK LIST 


My Practice 


Is Adequate Needs Attention 


1. | accept safety as just as much a part of 
my job as production, quality, and cost 


2. | recognize the relationship among good 
safety, good housekeeping, and good man- 
agement. 


3. | give adequate safety instruction to every 
new employee and to every old employee 
starting a new job 


4. | impart to all employees the understand- 
ing that the violation of standard safe work 
practices is just as serious as the violation 
of any other company rule—! take corrective 
action when safety rules are ignored. 


5. | see that necessary personal protective 
equipment is provided. 


6. | always set a good safety example my- 
self. 


7. By personal contact and group discus- 
sions, | make it possible for each employee 
to take part in the safety program 


8. | do not release new or relocated ma- 
chines or equipment to an employee until | 
am satisfied that the necessary protective de- 
vices have been provided and the employees 
have received instructions for the safe opera- 
tion of the equipment. 


9. | investigate and determine the cause of 
all injuries, even minor ones. 


10. | am constantly watchful for and take 
immediate steps to correct unsafe work con- 
ditions and unsafe work procedures 


11. | see that all injuries are reported and 
promptly treated. 





certain chemicals, 
or physical disabilities may affect a 
worker's ability to do certain jobs 
and, therefore, increase or decrease 
the probability of an accident. 
Many companies have achieved 
truly impressive safety records. In 
the 1957 edition of Accident Facts, 
the National Safety Council presents 
a list of companies having the best 


hearing ability. 


no-injury record in each of 36 ma- 
jor industrial classifications. Few, if 
any, of these companies have made 


a serious attempt to eliminate “‘ac- 
cident-prone” workers. It is reason- 
able, then, to assume that a good 
safety record can be achieved with- 
out any particular reference to the 
accident prone. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that the study of accident proneness 
is being ignored by progressive 
companies. Research is a normal 
function of medical and safety de- 
partments. Safety engineers and 
medical directors who are leaders in 
their fields have conducted numer- 
ous research projects to learn more 
about human behavior and about 
workers’ mental and physical char- 
acteristics that might contribute to 
accidents. Much has been gleaned 
from their studies. Much additional 


knowledge will be forthcoming. 

A constructive approach is to 
consider work habits and attitudes 
that seem undesirable and then at- 
tempt to modify, substitute, or elimi- 


nate them through proper training. 


Proper training 

A major source of work habits 
and work attitudes is the early ex- 
perience of a worker on a job. If 
the job is learned largely through 
trial and error, it is likely that sev- 
eral unsafe acts will be incorporated 
into the job cycle. Therefore, the 
correct and safe method should be 
taught the first few days a worker 
is on a new job. But supervisors 
can't stop here. Older workers may 
have to unlearn bad work habits 
and learn good ones. This isnt 
easy, because habits once formed 
become difficult to change. More- 
over, all this training, no matter 
how good, will be of little value un- 
less the supervisor's work habits 
and attitudes are consistent with it 
—for they 
mitting themselves to the entire or- 
ganization. One of the first traps to 
avoid is the idea that workers with 
three or more accidents are “acci- 


have a way of trans- 


dent prone.” @ 





DISABLING ON-THE-JOB injuries caused the loss of about 40 million 
man-days of work in 1957, estimates the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. About 1,490,000 employees were injured seriously last 
vear—20,000 fewer than in 1956. Of these, 10,400 were fatally 
injured, and 67,600 suffered some permanent physical impairment. 











By Madeline S. Strony 


Educational Director 
Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company 


IM ASHFORD HAD BEEN a cracker- 
J jack salesman for three years— 

but he wanted a promotion and 
the logical next step was a super- 
visory job. So, when a supervisory 
vacancy occurred in his company’s 
sales department, Jim applied for 
the job and got it. He was 28 at the 
time of his promotion. 
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Before Jim reported to his new 
job, he took a short company course 
in office supervision. Jim approached 
the job with great anticipation; he 
arrived bright and early that first 
day so he could greet his staff per- 
sonally. His customers had always 
liked him, and he was determined 
that his staff would, too. He tried 





to get across that they were one big 
family, and he asked everyone to call 
him by his first name. There were 
some raised eyebrows at this request. 
Though nothing was said, the older 
women felt it was out of place for 
the teen-agers in the department to 
call their boss by his first name. 

Jim’s boss told him to take things 
easy: “Take your time till you get 
the feel of things.” Jim, however, 
felt that his predecessor had been 
an “old man who didn’t keep up 
with the times.” With all his enthusi- 
asm, Jim plowed in to see what 
needed changing. He decided that 
too much time was being wasted on 
individual credit letters to custom- 
ers—“Let’s have form letters,” he 
said. 


“, . . some changes made” 

He decided also that his two 
assistants should switch territories. 
It had been customary for one of the 
clerks to open all the mail for the 
entire department. She sorted the 
mail into two geographic territories, 
and turned it over to Jim’s assist- 
ants, Judy and Anne, who in turn 
delegated assignments to the staff 
members. Each had her own team. 
Sometimes Judy or Anne would 
send a memo to a salesman suggest- 
ing a follow-up with a particular 
customer; sometimes she might men- 
tion that the salesman’s reports were 
coming in late. 

When his assistants questioned his 
changing their territories, he said, 
“A change is good for everyone— 


we get stale if we do the same thing 
the same way all the time.” 

Jim also began to worry that his 
assistants had too much responsi- 
bility. Accordingly, he decided that 
he should initiate all memos to sales- 


men. 


The fireworks 

That was when the fireworks 
really started. The two girls’ protests 
were so strong that Jim had to re- 
verse his ruling the next day. 

Even his good ideas misfired. The 
salesmen had a habit of coming into 
the office and unloading their work 
on any girl who seemed to be free 
at the moment. This resulted in over- 
work for some of the girls. “From 
now on,” said Jim, “the salesmen 
will have to clear with Judy or Anne 
before handing over their work.” 
Had he explained why, the change 
would probably have been accepted: 
as it was, both the salesmen and the 
stenographers resented it. 

When Jim was selling, he had 
been responsible only for his own 
work; he did his own planning, made 
his own reports. Perhaps that’s why, 
in his new job, he didn’t consult 
with anyone; he just told people 
what should be done. 


Turnover 

At the end of Jim’s first month as 
supervisor, one of his top clerks 
asked for, and received, a transfer. 
Jim shrugged her off as one who 
“can’t adjust to new ideas—we 
might as well find it out now.” At 
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the end of the second month, another 
girl asked for a transfer, and the 
personnel department called Jim in 
for a conference. He was asked, 
“What is this about clashes in per- 
sonality that we're getting from these 
girls?” Jim admitted that things 
weren't going the way they should, 
but he said, “Wait until I get rid of 
some of the deadwood and get this 
department into shape.” He never 
thought of blaming himself. To re- 
place the people who were trans- 
ferred, several girls in other depart- 
ments were asked if they would like 
to be considered for promotion to 
these jobs. But no one wanted to 
work in the sales department. 

When a top secretary asked for a 
transfer and Anne turned in her 
resignation at the end of the third 
month, Jim went to his chief and 
said, “I want out of this supervisor's 
job—I want to go back on the road. 
I'm having the darnedest time— 
those women are ganging up on me. 
I've tried to introduce some changes 
to give them a shot in the arm and 
speed up production. But it’s work- 
ed in reverse. Now we don’t even 
meet our deadlines. It’s a mess!” 
His chief said, “Whoa! Jim, you've 
hardly given yourself time to get 
acquainted with your duties.” 

“IT guess I got off on the wrong 
foot,” said Jim,” but I don’t know 
what I did—or didn’t do—that was 
wrong.” 

Jim’s boss urged him to give it 
another try. He suggested that Jim 
join a group of supervisors in the 
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company who were taking some re- 
fresher training. Once a week they 
met with a leader ( a man from out- 
side the organization) to discuss 
problems that arose on the job. As 
part of this program, a question- 
naire about each participating super- 
visor was mailed (with his permis- 
sion) to his subordinates and fellow 
supervisors. No names were to be 
signed ‘to the questionnaires; only 
the group leader saw the comments, 
and he summarized for each super- 
visor the comments that applied to 
him, in an individual conference. 


Getting the facts 


Jim Ashford’s staff was rough 
on him. Some of the questionnaires 
had full reports attached—the girls 
were airing their pet peeves. Perhaps 
the complaint that appeared most 
frequently was “He criticizes us in 
the presence of others.” The ques- 
tionnaires coming from Jim’s two 
assistants could easily have been 
identified by anyone who knew the 
department—for each told of the 
same incident. 

After the switch of territories had 
failed, Jim had returned the original 
territories to Anne and Judy. He 
thought, however, he would add a 
slightly new twist to the old set-up 
by saying to Judy, “When I’m out of 
the office, I'm going to put you in 
complete charge of the department. 
Anne will report to you.” Then he 
saw Anne and said, “I have to visit 
with the men on the road occasion- 
ally, and I think one person should 





be left in charge. So I'm asking you 
to report to Judy when I’m away.” 
Anne considered this a demotion. 
which she strongly resented. She 
said she could see no reason matters 
couldn't continue as they were— 
and refused point blank to report to 
Judy. She also said, “You were 
wrong about switching the territo- 
ries, and you may be just as wrong 
now.” Shortly thereafter, Jim called 
both women into his office and 
began with, “Judy, Anne says she 
wont report to you.” More fire- 
works! All this—and more—came 
out in the questionnaires. The com- 
plaints boiled down to: 


He's constantly changing his mind 
about procedures. Invariably we end 
up doing the very thing that he said 
was no good the week before. 

He criticizes us in the presence of 
others. 

He acts as though only he knows 
anything—and he has frequently criti- 
cized his predecessor. 

Does not understand us or our prob- 
lems. 

First he’s lenient: then he clamps 
down on us. We never know what his 
mood will be. 

He plays favorites. 


They liked him—but .. . 

True, some of his people had 
some favorable things to say: “As a 
person, we like him, but. . .” or 
“He means well, but. There 
wasnt a single questionnaire with- 
out some complaint. 

Jim’s fellow supervisors 
more easygoing. They said: 


were 


He'll learn; right now he’s too big 
for his britches. 

He needs an understanding of human 
nature—some empathy. 


He thinks anyone over 50 is ready 
for the graveyard and that only men of 
30-35 have the answers. 

How could he have been a good 
salesman when he antagonizes so many 
people here in the office? 

I like the guy, but he sure rubs 
people the wrong way. 

It was evident from all these 
statements that Jim needed some 
personal help in addition to the dis- 
cussion group. 

In their first man-to-man session, 
the instructor showed Jim a sum- 
mary of the questionnaires. Then he 
asked Jim to analyze the situation. 
“Where do you think you got off on 
the wrong foot?” he asked. 

Jim didn’t answer for a moment. 
“This has kind of knocked me for a 


loop,” he finally managed to say. 


“Can I have some time to think it 


over?” 
By the next interview, Jim had 
done plenty of thinking. 


What went wrong 

“Well.” he began, “I guess I was 
so eager to do a good job that I 
dashed in without taking anyone 
into consideration. I didn't look at 
things from the staff's point of view. 
I had been so accustomed to being 
responsible for just myself, that I 
wasn't used to discussing matters 
with other people before I tried to 
tell them what to do.” 

“Yes, that seems to be clear, 
Jim,” the instructor replied. “How 
about the job changes themselves?” 

“Well, I guess I didn’t take the 
time to study what was being done. 
I should’ve called in each assistant, 
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and asked her to outline her duties, 
so I could find out why things were 
being done the way they were. In- 
stead, I just went ahead and made 
changes. I know I was giving orders 
the way I used to in the army, when 
I should have asked for suggestions 
and then tried to weigh them.” 

“Did you ask for help from any 
of the supervisors in other depart- 
ments, Jim?—some of the men who 
had been on the job for many years 
and had smooth-running depart- 
ments?” 

“No, I didn't. I’m afraid I thought 
I didn’t need help.” 

After a few more sessions, the 
instructor asked Jim, “If you were 
to summarize what a new man 
should do coming into a supervisory 
job, what advice would you give 
now?” 


New insight 

“T guess my first words would be, 
take it easy. Then, I think I'd em- 
phasize the importance of studying 
the different jobs under your super- 
vision—the relationship of each job 
with other jobs in the department 
and with the work of the company as 
a whole. If you make any changes, 
make them gradually and then only 
after you've consulted the people 
who'd be affected by the changes. 

“Oh, and, by the way—don'’t 
criticize your predecessor—unless 
it's absolutely unavoidable. I did 
that, and I shouldn't have.” 

These workouts with the instruc- 
tor took place ten months ago, and 
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Jim is the first to admit now that 
he’s learning more and more about 
human relationships. He said last 
week at a supervisor's meeting: 


“T have found out that a success- 


ful office supervisor has to be at- 
tuned to the needs of the employees. 
He’s got to understand them—not 
just sympathize with them. 

“I'm beginning to understand 
what is meant by empathy—trying 
to understand the other person’s 
viewpoint and feelings in any situ- 
ation we discuss. 

“I realize that it isn’t enough to 
sell ideas to higher management; you 
have to sell employees on the value 
of improved procedures, equipment, 
and layouts. The supervisor con- 
sults with his staff so that they can 
contribute; that way, they know 
that some of the ideas that are being 
used are their own.” 

Jim does a lot of self-criticizing 
and evaluating these days. He’s 
worked out what he called his “daily 
half dozen.” Here they are: 


Daily half dozen 

1. You are working with people 
—not things. 

2. Keep your subordinates in- 
formed of things that will affect them 
and explain why these things are 
necessary—don’t let people know 
via the grapevine. 

3. Give your 
chance to give you their ideas—and 
give them credit. 

4. Look for unused abilities in 
subordinates and develop them. 


subordinates a 





5. The old “pat on the back” is 
still a good tonic. Use it! 

6. Don’t be afraid to make mis- 
takes. Admit the mistake—don’t 
pass the buck. 

Jim now says that probably the 
hardest thing for him to do was to 
ask Anne to reconsider her resig- 
nation. She did, and she’s still with 
the department. In fact, both Anne 
and Judy are handling their old ter- 
ritories, with even more responsi- 
bility than before. The word has 


been spreading through the com- _ 


pany, and Jim’s reputation has im- 
proved. When a clerk left recently, 
there were several candidates for 
the job from other departments. 
Jim’s former counselor has kept 


in touch with him by correspond- 
ence. Recently Jim wrote him: 


I think one of the most important 
things I have learned is that problems 
about people are not simple to solve. 
After all, no two people are alike. I 
knew that when I was selling, but I 
failed to apply it when I switched to 
supervision. 


Within the past few months, I’ve been 
pleased and surprised at how much my 
staff has contributed to a harmonious 
atmosphere in our department—where 
there used to be so much discord. I'm 
learning new things about my staff 
every day. We're getting our work out 
smoothly, and we've even cut costs 
considerably as a result of suggestions 
from the same girls that I used to 
consider “deadwood” and “irresponsi- 
ble.” I hope they've changed their 
minds about me, too. 


There’s every indication that they 


have! 





Verses for Nine to Five 


A.M. P.S. 
To the Office Party 


We reveled until the hours were small, 
Who wearily hoist us from the hay. 
Last evening we had ourselves a ball. . . 


An item we won't be on today! 


Memo 


to be Tacked to a Suggestion Box 


The management regrets to state 

It views all such unfortunate 
Suggestions as “Drop dead!” as quite 
Impossible to expedite, 

And feels such thoughts do not reflect 


The attitude of warm respect, 

The sense of ceaseless loyalty 

And honor that the company 
Desires all personnel to muster; 
And in conclusion: Watch it, Buster! 











SUGGESTION BOX 








=> 





nal 


Oh Boss, You Fracture Me! 


That story was funny you told just then, 
A dilly, a gem, a shriek. 

(But | think it was even funnier when 

| told it to you last week!) 


Prejudicewise 


Such terms as taxwise 

And jobwise and strikewise 
Inspire me axwise 

Or gunwise. Likewise? 


Public Relations 

in One Easy Lesson 

In view of some recent observations, 
Here’s the conclusion that | arrive at: 


The delicate art of public relations 
Consists of keeping relations private. 


© Text by GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 
® Drawings by AL HORMEL 
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PERFORMANCE 


By Theodore Levitt 


HE RECENT ECONOMIC RECES- 
a SION produced a strong reaction 
among managers and supervisors. 
“The economy is in retreat,” some 
said. “Competition is getting tough- 
er,” others added. From many levels 
came the orders, “Weed out un- 
necessary functions.” In short, it 
seemed a time to cut costs. 

But the very fact that costs could 
be cut raises a vital question: Does 
this mean that supervisors have not 
previously been doing everything 
possible to cut costs, to get rid of 
unnecessary functions, and to run 
an efficient shop? 

In many cases, they havent 


The managers’ point of view 
Many 


selves on running an efficient opera- 


supervisors pride them- 
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tion. Yet, when the chips are down, 
they suddenly find all kinds of room 
peak 


efficiency and still be able to make 


for improvement. To claim 


improvements is an obvious con- 
tradiction, however. 

But such supervisors try to ex- 
plain the contradiction something 
like this. A certain amount of ineffi- 
ciency “inevitably” creeps into any 
organization. When demand is brisk 
and labor scarce, a certain amount 
of slack is “unavoidable.” With jobs 
plentiful in prosperous times, em- 
ployees tend to relax—they can al- 
ways find work elsewhere. When 
business is good, a supervisor can’t 
spend much time improving his op- 
eration; he’s too busy filling orders 

—and trying to hold the employees 
he has. 





But these reasons aren't always 
legitimate; too often they’re merely 
excuses for smugness and_ineffi- 
ciency. 


An everyday job 

Efficient, cost-conscious manage- 
ment is an everyday job. The super- 
visor who vows “to take another 
look at operations” is confessing that 
he failed to look long enough—or 
well enough—in the first place. The 
concept of “another look” implies 
that the manager hasn't made watch- 
fulness a full-time practice. 

In fact, one test of a good man- 
ager is his ability to control costs 
even when circumstances are against 
his doing so. Almost anybody can 
get people to work more conscien- 
tiously when times are bad. The 
pressure of the times. not the skill 
of the manager, is responsible for 
improved results. 

“But when I say ‘take another 
look,’ ” the supervisor may explain, 
“[ mean only to emphasize the im- 
portance of cost consciousness now, 
more than ever. I’m not proposing a 
new idea, but a renewed emphasis.” 

If the operation were run right 
in the first place, however, there 
wouldn't be room to strengthen em- 
phasis—the emphasis would always 
be at top strength! 


Across the board? 

Not all cost cutting is construc- 
tive. Cost cutting that trims expendi- 
tures without attention to depart- 
mental needs may cripple the 
department. 


For example, a supervisor may 
eliminate facets of production and 
services to make one month’s report 
look good—but resuming such func- 
tions may overload later reports. 
And, in the long run, stop-and-start 
maneuvers may cost more than con- 
tinuous performance. Every job 
eliminated and then reinstated costs 
a substantial amount for recruit- 
ment and training. 

Similarly, chopping costs 10 per 
cent across the board may prune ex- 
penses. But it may also prune pro- 
duction—and customers—by slow- 
ing output, undermining deliveries, 
creating outright shortages, or lower- 
ing product quality. Are these eco- 
nomies true savings? 

The purpose of cost control is to 
economize healthfully and perma- 
nently. This requires care, consid- 
eration, and time. (It also requires 
constant review, revision, and ad- 
justment.) Thus, there is only one 
good time to economize—now, to- 
day, and every day—not tomorrow, 
the day after, or only when panic 
strikes. Panic may. in fact, lead to 
unconsidered and hasty revisions 
that build costs instead of control- 
ling them. 


A negative connotation 


Besides, to suggest a more con- 
scientious management attitude only 
during a downtrend has an ominous 
connotation. It implies that to keep 
profits from falling off (or losses 
from increasing) is more important 
than to raise profits as high as possi- 
ble. 








Such an attitude distorts the com- 
pany goal. Companies are in busi- 
ness to build profits, not to minimize 


losses. 


The relation of costs to profits 

Profits can be built in several ways 
—by lowering costs, by raising 
prices, or by increasing sales. The 
latter two are often difficult to 
achieve even in good times. Why? 
They depend on consumer accept- 
ance—acceptance by people over 
whom the manufacturer has no di- 
rect control. But he can, to a large 





extent, control costs; they are mat- 
ters that lie within the corporation 
family. 

Thus, the cost factor—in good 
times or bad—is the factor in profits 
over which the manufacturer has 
most direct control. 

And this control is not the respon- 
sibility of upper management alone 
It is an important aspect of the su- 
pervisor’s job, because he manages 
the costly work area. It is, no less, 
the responsibility of every worker— 
too high 
profits, 


costs that are 
mean no 


because 
would quickly 
which, in turn, could mean no em- 
ployment. Thus, cost control must 
be an ongoing, united effort. 


Look. Ma, 





“That sounds good,” it may be 
argued, “but it’s not that simple. 
You just cant get the same results 
from a workforce during prosperous 
times as you can during slack times. 
It’s against human nature.” 

Not so. 


Against human nature? 

What the supervisor gets from his 
workforce depends very much on 
the organizational atmosphere he 
creates—the standards he maintains 
constantly. Employees will work 
conscientiously for a manager who 
demands—and motivates—top per- 
formance all the time. 

The supervisor who sends out a 
sudden cost alarm when the going 
gets harder (or who begins to make 
speeches and issue warnings) auto- 
matically indicates that he maintains 
two standards—one for busy times 
and one for slow. This kind of ap- 
proach invites variations in the qual- 
ity of performance—and the super- 
visor will get the kind of reaction 
he invites. 

The supervisor's role in building 
(and thus 
controlling costs) is to build his own 


workers’ performance 


performance. A tight, vigorous op- 
eration must be his daily concern. 


I'm Dancin’ 


A NEW TWIST in employee recreational activity is being carried out 


successfully at Nortronics, a division of Northrop Aircraft at Ana- 
heim, California. As part of its recreation program, the company pro- 
vides ballet lessons for women employees 
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CASES 





Every month in this space, SM presents true stories of tough 


situations supervisors have faced. The core of each story is an un- 


solved problem. 


How would you handle it? Your answer and the steps you take 


in arriving at it can be of the utmost value to you. 


If vou consider the cases by yourself, it might be worth while to 


jot down your questions, your reasoning, your decisions. 


Or, discuss one or more cases with a group of people—fellow 


supervisors, family, or friends. You'll find that each person has his 


own way of looking at the problem 


Waiting for Walter 


VHE SPENCER SERVICE COMPANY 
43 provides food services for vari- 
ous large companies and colleges. It 
has over 300 clients, widely distrib- 
uted throughout the country. The 
following incident happened in their 
cafeteria in the ABC plant. 

Paul Fletcher, cafeteria manager, 
had just completed his morning 
check. Walter Murray, a general 
utility worker, was out again. Or, if 





he wasn't out, he was late. It was 
hard to predict with Walter. Any- 
way, it was 7:00 a.M. and Walter 
should have been in at 6:30. 
During the eight months he'd 
been manager of this cafeteria (he'd 
been transferred from a job as as- 
sistant cafeteria manager at another 
plant), Fletcher had become in- 
creasingly annoyed at Walter’s irre- 
sponsibility. It wasn't just that he 
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This month’s cases have been. contibyed by M, "Gertrude Lutze, Tokina 
Coordinator, Slater Food mension anagem. 


PECCOOECECTO ECT eee 1 ' TO TELL 


came in late. The girls at the serv- Walter: | know. 

ing counter had complained more Fletcher: It looks to me as if you'll 
than once about the poor service he have to do something about that 
gave them. And Fletcher had seen alarm clock. You’re absent or late 
them forced to hold up customers much too often. I’m tired of talk- 
while they waited for Walter to bring ing to you about it. And, besides 
clean plates. —I don’t like your attitude! Now, 

Either Walter made no effort to let’s see if you can’t get here on 
anticipate the needs of the counter Gans. ond avers rey, from now 
or—as Mr. Fletcher thought even on. ; : 
more likely—he held things up de- Walter: Okay. okay! 
liberately because he enjoyed the y ° 
stir it caused. More than once, 
Fletcher had seen him saunter up to 
the counter, seeming to bask in the 
attention he was getting. 

Just as Fletcher was about to 
make arrangements to divide Wal- 
ter’s work among the other employ- 
ees, he walked in. He had changed 
into his uniform, but seemed quite 
unconcerned about his lateness, 
stopping to chat with some of the 
other workers as he passed through 
the kitchen 

“Please come to the office with 


With this answer, Walter walked 
out of the office to his workplace. 
On the way, Fletcher saw him stop 
to talk with Frank Bennett. Bennett, 
a worker of long service, had been 


with the division a number of years 
before Fletcher had been transferred 





me,” Fletcher said. 
Walter followed him. Here is their 
conversation: 
Fletcher: Walter, why were you late 
this morning? 








Walter: I forgot to pull the plug on 
the alarm clock. 

Fletcher: The same thing happened 
last week, only then you slept 
through the whole day, it seems, 
because you never made it in. 





into it as manager. Though he had 

no official title, he enjoyed great 

prestige among the other workers. 

Later that morning, when the break- 

fast rush was over, Bennett went 

over to talk to Fletcher: 

Bennett: I see you had Walter on 
the carpet again this morning. 
He’s not a bad guy—anyone can 
forget to pull the alarm. No need 
to make such a fuss over it. 

Fletcher: 'm not making a fuss over 
it. I just want to impress him with 
the fact that he’s due in at a cer- 
tain time. He is so irresponsible 


now, I never know whether he'll 

be in, or late, or what. Before 

you know it, everyone will be 
wandering in any time they want 
to. 

Bennett: He wasn't that late. By the 
time he changed his uniform it 
was 7:00—but he was here at 
6:45! 

Fletcher was ready to boil over, 
but he felt he couldn’t afford to an- 
tagonize Bennett, so he said only. 
“Well, if you're interested in him, 
you'd better advise him to get here 
on time.’ 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 

1. Assuming that discipline is regulated by a union contract, 
could Fletcher’s conversation with Walter go on record as a verbal 
warning? Explain your opinion. 

2. How would you have handled this incident? 


3. Why, in your opinion, does Fletcher fail to exercise more ef- 


fective controls? 

4. Should Fletcher have discussed this matter with Bennett? 
Why (or why not)? 

5. Since he did discuss it, how could he have handled this dis- 
cussion more effectively? 

6. Frank Bennett has considerable influence with the other em- 
ployees. How could Fletcher have used this influence to the ad- 
vantage of the division? (Don’t stop with an answer such as 
“Cultivate his friendship,” but consider concrete methods of rec- 
ognizing Bennett’s status in the group and sharing some infor- 
mation and responsibilities with him.) 


Reprints of this month's cases are available from the Publications Sales 
Department, American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36, N. Y., at 10 cents each. (Discounts for quantities.) 

Cases may not be reproduced without permission. 








The New Table 


ENNIE HARRIS, the head salad 
worker in one of Spencer’. Mid- 
western cafeterias, had just fin- 

ished placing a tray of salads in the 
refrigerator when she spotted Bill 
Johnson, the division director, walk- 
ing into his office. 

Jennie and Mr. Johnson had 
worked together a long time. Jennie 
had started in the cafeteria ten years 
ago, and Johnson had been cafete- 
ria manager for five years, until his 
promotion to division director three 
months ago. Jennie had enjoyed 
working for Mr. Johnson, and she 
seemed to find it hard to accept the 
new Cafeteria manager, Ken Coles. 

“Hi, Mr. Johnson,” she called. 
“Could I talk to you for a minute 
when you're free?” 

A few minutes later, Johnson 
walked over to Jennie’s station. 
Johnson: Hi, Jennie, how are things 

this morning? 

Jennie: Oh, hello, Mr. Johnson. 

I'm doing fine, I guess. But what 

I wanted to talk to you about—I 

thought it would be better if I had 

a bit more room. Since the plant 

has put those two new depart- 

ments on full time, this table 
just isn’t big enough to take care 
of my work. You know we have 

300 more people now coming in 

for lunch. 

Johnson: That’s right—lI’ve noticed 
the crowd in the cafeteria. 

Jennie: So, with all the plates I have 
to handle now, by the time I set 


down the pan of lettuce and all 
the rest of the makings, there 
isn't enough room left to set out 
the plates. Then, when the girls 
come in to handle the lunch rush, 
we're all getting in each other's 
way. 

You know what Id like, Mr. 
Johnson? Why can’t you get me 
another table to fit at the end of 
this one? That would make this 
one longer. The plates could be 
lined up at that end; then, if you 


could get a hole cut in the table 
at this end, that a container would 
fit into, | wouldn't have to reach 
up so high when I make the sal- 
ads. In fact, maybe we could cut 
several holes to fit different-size 

containers, and make sort of a 

production line. 

Jennie showed Mr. Johnson just 
what she had in mind. She put sev- 
eral pans in the spots where she 
wanted holes cut, and explained how 





the salad plates could be arranged 
around them and where the girls 
could stand. 

Johnson was impressed 
Jennie’s idea. He jotted down notes 
as she talked. Just then, Ken Coles, 
the cafeteria manager, came along. 
Johnson turned to him and said, 
“Jennie here has just given me a 
wonderful idea.” He _ continued, 
“Ken, | want you to get on to it right 
away, because I think this idea of 
merit. I've made 


with 


Jennie’s has real 


some notes—Why don’t you call 
whomever we need to call to get this 
taken care of as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

Johnson proceeded to give Ken 
the details, with Jennie’s assistance. 
Coles listened and nodded, but said 
very little. As he and Johnson left, 
Johnson assured Jennie that the new 
table setup was “in the bag.” 

“That's swell, Mr. Johnson. | 
knew you'd understand and fix 
things up.” 


Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


|. How do you think Ken Coles feels about this incident? 


Assuming that Jennie’s idea is a good one, how could John- 


son have handled it to preserve her initiative, without under- 
mining his cafeteria manager's status and morale? 


3. Is Johnson alone responsible? Has there been some omission 
on Coles’s part that helped bring about this situation? 


4. Considering that the cafeteria must now handle 300 extra 
customers, will Johnson meet the problem simply by enlarging 


the salad table? 


Pay Raise Through Promotion 


D POTTER, a regional director 
for the Spencer Company, was 
looking through papers that Paul 
Davis, one of his division managers, 
had given him to sign. He came 
across a payroll-change notice for 
Betty Tauton, promoting her from 
cashier-bookkeeper to assistant divi- 
sion manager, with an increase in 
salary. 
Potter was startled: Davis had not 


previously mentioned any — such 


promotion. He questioned Davis: 

Potter: Say, Paul, what’s the story 
here on Betty? 

‘Davis: Oh, didn’t I mention that to 
you? Well, you know, Ed, she’s 
been here since we opened the di- 
vision, and she’s really carried the 
load in this office, particularly on 
the days I’m out. She’s as familiar 
with division operations as I am. 

She came to me last week 
about a raise, saying she felt she 
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Assistant Division Manager 


—— Job Descriptions 


Assists Division Manager in supervising all phases of Division’s operation; 
as needed, may direct work of a particular section or operation; partici- 
pates in planning: menus, preparing and placing orders, etc. Substitutes for 
Manager during vacations and other extended absences. 


Cashier-Bookkeeper 


Collects payment for sales to customers; prepares daily sales report and bank 
deposit; maintains petty-cash fund and makes change banks. Performs 


pricing, checking, and general bookkeeping duties; verifies purveyors’ in- 
voices, extends Division’s inventory records and prepares or aids in the 


preparation of accounting reports 
routine correspondence. 


had earned it, and I had to agree. 
But the raise she got last year put 
her right at the top of the cashier- 
bookkeeper bracket! You know, 
we've talked about lining up an 
assistant for me, and I thought I 
might as well give her that title 
and the increase, too. I told her 
I'd recommend it, and she seemed 


com 
eis -— 


wet 
pare ones 


+ cat or ovr” 


Maintains files and frequently handles 


quite pleased. I'd hate to lose her, 
Ed, just for a few dollars more a 
week she could get elsewhere. 


Potter: But Paul, have you thought 


what the job requires? One con- 
sideration, as you know, is to pro- 
vide a successor for you if you're 
promoted. Do you think Betty 
really has the background or the 
potential to become a division 
manager—or even to do a good 
job as your assistant? (See job de- 
scription in box.) 

Another thing: If Betty does 
take over that job, are you plan- 
ning to train a new cashier? 


Davis: Gosh, Ed, now that you put 


it this way, I just don’t know what 
to do. Betty runs her job perfectly; 
she does a good job of supervis- 
ing the two extra girls we have on 
for rush periods; she pinch-hits 
for me in emergencies; and I'd be 
sunk without her. But to be truth- 
ful, I don’t think she has the po- 
tential for a manager. 





Consider these questions—and ask your own: 


1. What do you see as the principal problem here? 

2. How did Davis get himself into this situation? f 
3. What might be the long-range effects on the division—and 
on Davis’ future—of giving Betty a pay raise by promoting her * 
assistant manager? 

4. Considering that Betty is doing more than her job description 
calls for, what other approach could Davis have used to get her 
the pay raise’ 

5. What about Potter? Davis has led Betty to expect the promo- 
tion, and he would like to support Davis if possible. On the other 
hand, he feels the promotion would be ill advised. If you were 
Potter, how would you handle this? 


Wanted: 


Your Toughest Case 


“Let's Get Down to Cases” features true stories of situations that 
confront supervisors. What has been the toughest—or the most 
interesting—case you have experienced? Your contributions and 
comments are invited. Send them to Let's Get Down to Cases, 
Supervisory Management, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Those Monday Blues 
| 


FEELING DEPRESSED now and then is a perfectly normal thing, and 
particularly when it happens on Monday morning, according to a 
well-known psychologist. On Sunday, he explains, most people eat. 
work, and sleep according to a schedule sharply different from their 
normal one. This throws a person slightly out of gear. and the 
mild disorder that results is to blame for the feeling the next day 
that nothing is really worth while. It will be easier for supervisors 
to cope with Monday-morning blues, both in themselves and in their 
subordinates, if they keep in mind that the depressed feelings are 


a normal reaction to the weekend 
Supervisory Slants 





Your Personal Management 


» CONTRIBUTIONS 3 


Vitas 


By Joan Ress Reeves 


N AN AVERAGE YEAR, an American 
I may receive as many as 50 to 
100 requests for charitable contri- 
butions in the mail alone. In New 
York City, in one recent year, there 
were over 1800 campaigns for funds 
—five appeals a day to city resi- 
dents! 

Chances are, you've noticed. 

If all the appeals you received 
over just a few weeks were con- 
densed into a day, here’s what might 
happen: 

At breakfast, you're confronted 


by your nine-year-old, who would 
like 50 cents to take to school for 
“the poor children across the sea.” 
On the way to work, you pass a 
blind beggar and drop a quarter in 
the cup. When you get to the plant. 
someone wants your pledge for the 
annual company charity drive. At 
lunchtime, you put a dime in the 
box at the cashier’s counter, to 
“Help Prevent Disease X.” Later in 
the day. the Christmas-committee 
chairman collects your dollar for 
gifts to send to the orphanage. 





When you get home, your wife 
tells you she’s given two dollars to 
the man who came to the door col- 
lecting for the Old Peopie’s Home. 
In the day’s mail, you find two ap- 
peals for donations: one for the 
church building fund; and one for 
a children’s camp. The camp has 
sent a ball-point pen, with your 
name on it, and a request for a con- 
tribution. You figure on giving a 
dollar to each. 

rhat night you go to the movies, 
and a well-known actor flashes onto 
the screen, asking you to help 
Disease Y. A_ collection box is 
passed around. When you leave the 
theater, a panhandler asks you if 
you can “spare a dime for a cup of 
coffee.” 

Fortunately, this doesn’t happen 
every day of the week. But it is a 
fairly accurate composite picture of 
the many requests for donations 
that confront most Americans. If 
you gave to everyone who asked, 
you might end up broke—or at least 
in a pretty tight financial spot. 


A tradition of giving 

Americans are outstandingly gen- 
erous people. It is an important part 
of our tradition of democracy that 
we feel a responsibility to help peo- 
ple less fortunate than we are. 

It is part of democracy, too, that, 
when we give to philanthropy, we 
contribute not only to the progress 
of the nation in general, but also to 
our own individual progress. In a 
sense, it is a kind of insurance. If 


we give money to help stamp out a 
disease, and that disease is pre- 
vented, we have helped ourselves. 
(Witness, for example, the terrific 
decline in the death rate from TB 
and the sharp decrease in the inci- 
dence of polio within our own life- 
times—largely the result of research 
supported by voluntary giving.) 

Or, if we give to a community 
center that has recreation facilities 
for young people, we not only help 
prevent juvenile delinquency and de- 
velop better citizens—we also live 
in a better neighborhood. 

If we give money to improve lo- 
cal hospital facilities, and a mem- 
ber of our family becomes ill, we 
have again helped ourselves—while 
we help other people. 

The services we receive range all 
the way from the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts to help for the problems 
of the aged. It’s worth noting that 
when you—or anyone you know— 
is in any kind of trouble that re- 
quires outside help, you can get ad- 
vice on where to go from your 
community council or other local 
federation of social agencies. 

In one U.S. community recently, 
it was estimated that 67.5 per cent 
of the families received some kind 
of service from either a voluntary 
or agovernment agency. 


Where the money goes 


Through taxes, the people of this 
country take care of the basic re- 


quirements of the needy—food, 
shelter, clothing, medical care. Fed- 
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eral, state, and city funds combined 
pay for aid to needy families— 
which includes also old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the disabled and blind. 

But beyond this, private agen- 
cies, supported by voluntary gifts, 
fill in the gaps. They provide hos- 
pital and medical services to treat 
and also pay for research 
on many diseases. They 
homes and services for needy chil- 
dren; recreation and community 
centers for young people, for vet- 
erans, for the aged; 
guidance and_ rehabilitation — for 
those who need employment; and 


disease 
provide 


vocational 


counseling services for families or 
individuals. They provide disaster 
services in community emergencies. 
They support churches, 
and schools. 

In short, voluntary agencies pro- 
vide almost every kind of service 
that could affect the life of any in- 
dividual in this country. They also 
provide aid to people in foreign 
countries. 

To support these services, Amer- 


colleges, 


icans gave voluntarily a total of over 


6.7 billion dollars last year. 


“A careless kindness” 

In most people’s minds, then, 
there is no question of whether or 
not to give. But obviously, no one 
can possibly respond to every ap- 
peal. How can a_ person 
whom to give to, and how much to 


decide 


give? 


His decision is an important one. 


In the first place, if he gives wisely, 
he can be sure that his money is go- 
ing where he wants it to go, and 
that it will be used properly. 

He makes sure that it does not 
go to an inefficient organization, or 
to one that has outlived its useful- 
ness, or—worst of all—to a racket. 
In fact, by giving wisely, he helps 
to starve out rackets, which drain 
contributions from worthy 
causes. In this way, he encourages 
high standards in philanthropy in 


away 


general. 

Finally, by giving wisely, he can 
be generous without overreaching 
his budget. If he gives haphazardly, 
he may give until his money runs 
out—without helping all the groups 
he'd like to help. 

“A careless kindness,” says F. 
in his book, 


Giving, “is at least 


Emerson Andrews, 
Philanthropic 
wasteful, and often harmful.” 

But is there a sensible, organized 
approach to the tremendous num- 
ber and variety of appeals that con- 
front us every day? 


Know what you’re doing 


If there is any one answer to this 
question, it is to keep yourself in- 
formed. Before you give to anyone, 
or any organization, find out where 
the money is going, and how it’s go- 
ing to be used. 

You can get information from 
several sources: 

The National Information Bu- 
reau, a nonprofit organization with 
headquarters in New York City, 





reports on almost 600 national and 

international organizations. Its in- 

formation is confidential, sent only 
to members; and individual mem- 
bership costs $10. 

The NIB bases its investigations 
of philanthropic groups on eight 
standards, such as a legitimate pur- 
pose, an active governing body, and 
an annual audit. An organization 
that meets these standards receives 
NIB approval, and can be consid- 
ered reputable. Also on the national 
level, the National Better Business 
Bureau in New York has a Divi- 
sion of Solicitations which makes 
confidential reports on charities. 

Many large cities have services 
that provide information on local 
philanthropies. In New York City, 
for example, the Contributors In- 
formation Bureau, a free service, 
has made careful checks of approxi- 
mately 800 city health and welfare 
agencies and will investigate any or- 
ganization an individual asks about. 
It can also help the giver plan 
where his donations should go. The 
CIB suggests that any New Yorker 
who receives an appeal for funds or 
services, or for the use of his name, 
from a local organization unfamiliar 
to him, should write the Bureau 
first. 

Other cities with similar services 
are: 

Boston—the Information and Re- 
ferral Service sponsored by the 
United Community Services. 

Chicago—the Subscriptions Inves- 
tigating Committee of the Chi- 


cago Association of Commerce 

and Industry. 

Cleveland—the Solicitations Com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Los Angeles—the California Intel- 
ligence Bureau. 

If your city doesn’t have this kind 
of bureau, try your local Commu- 
nity Chest, council of social agen- 
cies, Chamber of Commerce, or 
Better Business Bureau. The City or 
State Department of Welfare may 
also be able to provide information. 

You can do some investigating on 
your own. Any reputable organiza- 
tion will give you its annual report, 
financial statement, and budget. 
Read this material carefully. 


How to choose 


The next step is to decide whom 
to give to—which of the many wor- 
thy organizations that want your 


money will get it. Charities general- 
ly appeal heavily to the giver’s emo- 
tions, and it’s hard to resist giving to 
everyone who asks. But to remain 


solvent, you've got to choose. 

rhe decision, ultimately, depends 
on the individual, for giving is a 
highly personal matter. Whom do 
you most want to help? If you de- 
cide in advance, you can take a firm 
stand on the charities you don’t want 
to give to when they approach you. 

People often have special reasons 
for giving io certain groups. A per- 
son who has a relative afflicted with 
a disease may want to give money 
toward the prevention of that dis- 
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ease. Or, a man who received a 
scholarship from a college may later 
show his appreciation by contrib- 
uting to the college. 

Personal though the choice is, 
there is one objective criterion that 
can help you to decide. And that is 
who needs it most? 

Unfortunately, it isn't always the 
neediest who receive the greatest 
amount of help. Often, the organ- 
ization that gets the most money is 
simply the one with the most dramat- 
ic—the most heart-rending—cam- 
paign. And, very often, where there 
is the most suffering, there is the 
least help—as in the cases of men- 
tal illness and alcoholism. 

It’s a good idea, then, to find out 
who needs your money. One clue, 


if you want to give to a health or- 
ganization, might be the prevalence 


of the disease, or the death or dis- 
ability rate from it. (Figures are 
published by the U.S. Public Health 
Service.) As times change, needs 
change. The number of people 65 
or over in this country, for exam- 
ple, is increasing by about 1,000 a 
day—and creating new problems 
and needs worthy of aid. Scientific 
research is making great strides— 
and merits support. 

If you live in one of the 2,100 
communities in the United States 
that have a Community Chest, 
United Fund, or other federated or- 
ganization, you can avoid some of 
the work of selection by giving 
through the fund. In a combined, 
once-a-year campaign, the Com- 
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munity Chest collects funds and 
allocates them to many of the com- 
munity’s health, recreation, and wel- 
fare agencies, according to need. If 
it is a United Fund, it also collects 
for some national agencies. These 
groups keep standards high among 
their member agencies. When you 
give to a community fund or other 
federated charity, get a list of the 
members so you know where your 
money is going. 


Evaluating an organization 

Once you have pinpointed organ- 
izations to contribute to, the next 
step is to evaluate them. Groups 
like the NIB and the CIB (page 40) 
will help; but in case you have to 
do it yourself, you should know 
how to judge an organization. (The 
criteria suggested here.are based on 
standards set up by ‘the NIB, the 
CIB, Chambers of Commerce, the 
American Association of Fund- 
Raising Counsel, and _— similar 
groups. ) 

Find out who runs and supports 
the agency. Be sure they're active, 
responsible people who can manage 
the organization effectively. Don’t 
be fooled by a “star-studded” list of 
sponsors with impressive _ titles. 
Sometimes they don’t even know 
their names are being used. 

Be sure your gift is going to a 
worth-while, legitimate purpose. 
Are the organization’s principles 
ethical? Does its work duplicate that 
of another group? Is its purpose out- 
dated? 





Be sure the organization does ef- 
ficiently what it has set out to do. 
One ten-year-old agency, with a 
fine, worth-while purpose and a 
reputable list of directors, has col- 
lected thousands of dollars annually 
in its Campaigns. But so far, the or- 
ganization hasn't got itself off the 
ground: Not one cent of the money 
has yet gone to the purpose for 
which it was collected! 

A reputable organization should 
also be able to provide you with a 
detailed annual budget, an annual 
report, and an annual audit, pre- 
pared by an independent auditor. 

This brings up the question of 
how much an agency should spend 
for fund-raising. If these costs are 
too high, your money isn't going 
where you want it to go. There are 
no absolute rules that dictate a rea- 
sonable percentage—but in general, 
costs shouldn't total much over 15 
to 20 per cent of collections. Of 
course, the circumstances have to 
be considered. A new organization 
will probably spend more than an 
older and better-established one. But 
if costs get into the 50 to 60 per 
cent bracket, whatever the reason 
—think before you give. 

If an organization won't give you 
the facts about its finances, don’t 
vive. 

About 22 states have laws regu- 
lating solicitations for charities, and 
many cities have ordinances. 
(These are usually registration or 
licensing laws.) Be sure that any 


group you give to is licensed or 


registered, if the law requires it. 

Another criterion is the way the 
organization raises money. Here are 
some pointers—and some ways to 
deal with solicitors. 


How to say yes—or no 

1. A solicitor from a reliable or- 
ganization should be able to provide 
some kind of identification. Ask for 
it. Some Chambers of Commerce 
provide “Solicitations Approval 
Cards.” In cities that require licens- 
ing of solicitations, look for the 
license or seal of registration on 
collection boxes. 

2. A solicitor from a reputable 
organization will give you plenty of 
time to think it over. He'll give you 
the facts you want to know, or give 
you time to get them. Reliable or- 
ganizations can wait a few days for 
your donation. If a solicitor tries to 
rush you or high-pressure you into 
giving on the spot, be suspicious. 
He may be ready to skip town— 
with your money in his pocket! 

If the solicitor makes a nuisance 
of himself, you have every right to 
call a policeman. Never contribute 
just to get rid of a too-persistent 
collector. 

3. Don't give cash, unless it’s 
small change—and then be sure 
you know where it’s going. It’s a 
lot safer to pay by check, and to 
make the check out to the organiza- 
tion (or its treasurer). And it’s safer 
still to mail the check. For that mat- 
ter, most solicitors for reliable agen- 
cies will be glad to accept pledges. 
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4. If an organization is ethical, it 
will not solicit by telephone alone. 
One of the oldest and most com- 
mon charity rackets is the “boiler- 
room” operation. A group of swin- 
dlers, operating from an office set 
up just for this purpose, telephones 
people on its sucker list. Posing 
as clergymen, military officers, or 
other important members of the 
community, they ask for “small” 
donations—usually from $25 to 
$100—for a worthy cause like a 
camp for underprivileged children, 
a church fund, or a needy veteran. 
They then offer to send a messenger 
to pick up your contribution “right 
away.” 

There are, of course, perfectly re- 
spectable organizations that use 
phone solicitations by volunteers. 
But before you give in response to 
a telephone call, ask the solicitor to 
mail you a statement of the facts; 
then check up on the organization. 

5. Many reputable agencies solic- 
it funds by mail. But mistrust any 
group that sends you merchandise 
you didn’t order. Too many groups 
count on your feeling that you have 
to contribute if you receive tickets, 
a pencil or pen, miniature license 
plates, or religious items. You are 
under no obligation whatsoever to 
pay for the merchandise, to return 
it, or to contribute. An agency that 
sends such merchandise is probably 
spending too much money (as high 
as 70 per cent of the “take”) for 
fund raising. 

6. An ethical charity will not ex- 


ploit the people it serves. Direct or 
indirect solicitation by the benefici- 
ary may embarrass or humiliate 
him. 

These suggestions should help in 
most cases when you're asked for 
money. But supposing the solicitor 
doesn’t even pretend to belong to 
any organized group? Suppose he is 


a Street beggar? 


Street beggars 

Most people simply don’t know 
what to do when they are confronted 
by a street beggar. Their most com- 


mon reaction is one of guilt: They 


either hurry past, feeling guilty be- 
cause they didn’t give, or they hand 


over a coin to avoid this feeling. 
But there’s no reason to feel guilty. 

Some beggars may indeed need 
money. Some (though not as many 
as pretend it!) may be crippled or 
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“Who's loitering? I’m working.” 





blind. But many are running rack- 
ets, pure and simple. Even where 
real need exists, there are always 
better ways to meet it than by beg- 
ging. Governmental welfare agen- 
cies will meet the basic needs, and 
voluntary agencies will help people 
who have special problems. 

It's true that a panhandler may 
be able to take in more money than 
he would get from the Department 
of Welfare (he may, in fact, have a 
higher income than the people who 
give to him), but this is an unpro- 
ductive and debasing way to make 
a living—which you encourage ev- 


ery time you give to a street beggar. 
When you give to training and re- 
habilitation agencies, on the other 
hand, you are helping to provide 
services that will fulfili the basic 
goal of all philanthropy: 


“to help 
the neediest help themselves toward 
self-support as well as self-respect.” 


What about rackets? 

Most solicitations are not frauds. 
Most groups do what they say they 
do. But there have been some star- 
tling rackets operating in the name 
of philanthropy. 

It’s difficult to know how much 
money goes to charity rackets every 
year. Some authorities estimate the 
figure at about 3 per cent of all 
charity collections. One study in 
New Jersey revealed that about $1 2,- 
000,000 annually was being col- 
lected by unscrupulous fund raisers. 

An ingenious racket was run by 
a group in New York who sent out 


$2,000 in crisp one-dollar bills. 
They asked each contributor to 
send back two dollars for the bene- 
fit of the “National Cancer Hospital 
in Detroit.” The group ended up 
with $630,000. But there was no 
National Cancer Hospital in De- 
troit! 

Fortunately, state and local li- 
censes and registration processes 
provide some safeguard against 
rackets. The Post Office helps to 
get rid of phony mail solicitations. 
Community welfare and standard- 
setting groups do their bit; and le- 
gitimate philanthropies warn the 
public against rackets. 

The most effective control is the 
giver himself. It’s up to him to starve 
out rackets by giving only to causes 
he knows are legitimate. 


How much? 

You've decided where your mon- 
ey is going to go, and you've inves- 
tigated specific organizations. Next 
comes the 6.7-billion-dollar ques- 
tion: How much should you give? 

To this, David M. Church, execu- 
tive director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Fund-Raising Counsel, 
answers: 

“The question of how much one 
should give is like the question, 
how long is a string?” 

Like your choice of groups to 
give to, the amount you give is a 
highly personal, individual matter. 

The Rockefeller family has given 
well over $212 billion in the past 
century, “to promote the well-being 
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of mankind throughout the world.” 
As children, Nelson Rockefeller 
and his brothers were required to 
give to charities 10 per cent of their 
allowances (30 cents a week) and 
of their earnings. 

In a recent year, a toolmaker in 
Baltimore, who makes $18,000 a 
year, gave $6,000—a third of his 
income—to his favorite charity. 

And, in the Massachusetts State 
Prison, a prisoner, who is paid be- 
tween 15 and 30 cents a day, works 
overtime to bring his earnings up to 
$3 a week—and then sends the en- 
tire amount to the island of Crete, 
to a widow and her three children, 
who would otherwise starve. 

What is the average American’s 
share of that staggering $6.7 billion 
a year that goes to philanthropy? 
There is no clear answer. The clos- 
est one can come is the figure given 
on federal income-tax returns: An- 
nual contributions about 
4.2 per cent of the individual's ad- 
justed gross income. (This figure is 
based on returns that give itemized 
deductions, not on those using the 
standard 10 per cent deduction. ) 

No one can tell you what is the 
“right” amount for you to give. But 
one thing is certain: If you give hit 
or miss—a quarter here, a dollar 
there—you may find yourself giv- 
ing either less than you want to— 
or more than you can afford. 


average 


Budget your giving 


Therefore, it’s a good idea to 
budget your giving, in advance. Set 
up an annual total that is generous 
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—but that you can afford. For some 
people, 5 per cent might be reason- 
able; for others, it might be too 
much of a strain; and for still others, 
it's not enough. 

Next, figure out how much should 
go to what. One way is to base the 
proportions on the relative needs of 
your list of philanthropies. 

You may belong to a company 
payroll-deduction plan for charities. 
If so, you may be giving anywhere 
from ten cents a week on up. What 
should you—or your wife—do if an 
organization that benefits from 
your company’s plan asks for an 
additional contribution at your 
home? It’s up to you to decide 
whether you want to, or can afford 
to, make the double contribution. 

Community Chests can take a lot 
of the strain off your budgeting, 
since they allocate funds among the 
many community agencies that are 
their members. Remember, when 
you give to a Community Chest. 
United Fund, or similar group, that 


you are giving to a large number of 
makes 


charities—not just one. It 
sense, therefore, to give more than 
you would to a single organization. 
Next, consider the organizations 
you're interested in that are not a 
part of the company “check-off” or 
the Community Chest. And don't 
forget to allow for any regular con- 
tributions you make—such as a 
weekly donation to your church. 
Finally, set aside a reasonable 
annual sum for appeals you can't 
plan on: collection boxes—if the 
cause is worthy; street solicitors— 





if you Anow they represent reliable 
organizations; and other appeals 
that you simply can’t resist. 


The tax picture 

While you're budgeting, don't 
forget the tax situation. Your con- 
tributions to most philanthropic or- 
ganizations are deductible on your 
federal income tax. If the total of 
your medical and dental bills, inter- 
est payments, state and local taxes, 
child and disabled-dependent care 
(under certain conditions), and 
contributions is less than 10 per 
cent of your adjusted gross income, 
you will probably take the 10 per 
cent standard deduction. 

But if these items total more than 
10 per cent, you would. probably 
benefit by itemizing your deduc- 
tions. In this case, you are allowed 
to deduct contributions up to 20 per 
cent of your adjusted gross income, 
plus an extra 10 per cent for con- 
tributions to churches and tax-ex- 
empt schools and hospitals. 

This means that, to encourage 
you to give to worthy causes, the 


government foots part of the bill. 
Your gifts cost you less than what 
you actually give, since you dont 
pay taxes on deductible contribu- 


tions. 


Don’t forget 


If you want to deduct your con- 
tributions, don’t forget to— 

Make sure the government al- 
lows deductions for the organiza- 
tions you are giving to—in general. 
they will be nonprofit organizations 


“operated exclusively for purposes 
that are charitable, religious, edu- 
cational, scientific, literary, or for 
the prevention of cruelty to children 
or animals.” 

—Pay your contributions before 
the end of the year. Unpaid pledges 
are not deductible. 


Your generosity and the 
Christmas spirit 

The multiplicity of appeals 
reaches its peak at the Christmas 
season. Never are people more 
openhearted, more anxious to give 
to others who need their help. This 
is the time when it is most impor- 
tant to make your contributions 
count. 

All over the country, employee 
groups are planning ways to make 
other people’s holidays happy. 
Some are giving up their Christmas 
parties to buy gifts for the poor. 
Others are planning parties for chil- 
dren in institutions, and for shut- 
ins. 

Here are some special guides for 
Christmas giving, suggested by the 
Contributors Information Bureau 
in New York: 

|. Plan your giving. 

2. Give in cooperation with a 
recognized social agency that knows 
what is needed—and where the 
need is greatest. 

3. Give money 
cates. 

4. Give to help 
themselves. 

5. Give with your mind as well 


or gift certifi- 


people help 


as your heart. @ 
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Information, Please 


SOMETIMES GET the uncomfortable 
I feeling,” a supervisor said ruefully 
to a group of his subordinates, “that | 
don’t always know everything I ought 
to know about what's going on in the 
department.” 

The supervisor implied that his lack 
of information was the fault of his 
men. But in his case, as in many oth- 
ers, the fault lay with him: He had not 
mastered the art of getting essential 
information in his talks with employ- 
ees. 

Perhaps the basic reason for poor 
information-getting is a failure to plan 
the direction of the interview. Plan- 
ning helps to prevent rambling, pur- 
poseless, uncoordinated 
The supervisor can plan a specific time 
limit for the interview and budget the 
allotted time so that all points will be 
covered. 

The first step in planning a discus- 
sion is to determine precisely why you 
want to talk to an employee. Try put- 
ting your specific purpose down on pa- 
per in concrete terms. For example. 
change the general idea “Should I put 
Jones on this project?” to the more 
concrete “How often has Jones done 


discussions. 
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this kind of thing before, and what 
happened in each case?” 

Once you know why you want to 
talk to an employee, you can plan the 
specific questions you want to ask. Try 
to phrase the questions so that they 
require a statement rather than a sim- 
ple yes or no answer. You will learn 
more if you ask, “What's the status of 
the 1961 taillight assembly?” than if 
you ask, “Everything going along 
O.K.?” A man can take the easy way 
out and say “No” to the query, “Any 
problems coming up on that fly-wheel 
test?” But he’s forced to make positive 
statements if you phrase it, “Tell me 
about the fly-wheel test, Joe.” 

In asking questions, don’t indicate 
the answer you hope to get. There is 
only one way an employee can an- 
swer if you sum up a planned project 
with the words, * and I think we 
can handle this. What do you think?” 

The next step is to gather all the 
pertinent data you might need for the 
interview. Then you won't have to in- 
terrupt the conversation to check on 
information that could have been ob- 
tained ahead of time. 


In information-getting interviews, 





listening is probably the most impor- 
tant single thing you can do. Your re- 
sults will improve as you listen more 
and the employee talks more. Dr. Ron- 
ald Wilson, of Management Consulting 
Associates, estimates that most inter- 
viewers do from 60 to 90 per cent of 
the talking, when they should do only 
about 50 per cent. 

Failure to listen is closely allied to 
the problem of bias—that state of 
mind that leads us to hear, by a proc- 
ess of selective listening, only what 
we want to or expect to hear. 

This tendency can be overcome with 
practice. Concentrating, watching the 
speaker's face, being conscious of bias 
in yourself and allowing for it, and 
approaching the listening situation 
with a positive attitude—all these make 
for more efficient listening. 

An important aid to listening well 
is the ability to observe well. A keen 
observer can learn much by noting not 
only what a person says, but how he 
says it. Most people use a variety of 
methods and symbols of communica- 
tion. These include inflections, tonal 
qualities, grimaces, grins, pauses. Often 
they contradict or emphasize the ver- 
bal statement and will give the ob- 
server a helpful insight into what is 
being said. 

Some employees become nervous 


and tense when they're talking with 
They must be put at ease 
before any progress toward the goal 


the boss. 


of the interview can be made. Small 
talk—baseball, the weather, his fam- 
ily—often does a good job here. Other 
employees may stray far from the 
point. Asking a question at the first 
pause will keep the conversation on 
the track. 
Throughout _ the 
generally 


interview, you 
should avoid expressing 
moral judgments of an employee's be- 
havior or opinions. This means that 
you have to control your own thoughts 
and feelings lest they influence your 
employee's thinking when you dont 
want to influence it. If you want his 
honest and frank opinion about, say, a 
new piece of equipment, you're more 
likely to get it if he doesn’t feel he 
knows what you want to hear. But he 
has to be convinced that you are sin- 
cere in wanting his opinion. 

Getting information requires skill 
in nondirective questioning, patience 
with people, and perception in trans- 
lating the many nuances of face-to- 
face communication. These skills may 
not all come naturally—but they can 
be acquired with practice. 
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Home Sweet Home 


THE AVERAGE American homeowner spent $1.800 on major home 
improvements in the past five years, estimates R. B. Raybern and 
Company after a survey of more than 50,000 households. Almost 


90 per cent of the money was spent on the exterior of the house, 


much of it on storm windows and doors. The favorite interior im- 


provement was conversion of either a basement or a garage into a 


family room. 





Why Workers Stay Put 


_— EVIDENCE is increasingly clear 
that workers in the United States 
are bound to their jobs much more 
tightly than ever before. 

The best indicator of this new rigid- 
ity in the labor force is the declining 
quit rate (the rate of voluntary separa- 
tions from jobs) in U.S. manufactur- 
ing. Before World War I, the quit rate 
in manufacturing was roughly six (per 
100 employees) per month. During the 
1920's the average was around three 
per month; during the depression, when 
jobs were scarce, it was somewhat less 
than one a month. In 1941, as new job 
Opportunities opened up, the rate be- 
gan to rise; and during the tight war- 
time labor market it averaged about 
five per month. But in the postwar 
years, the rate suddenly began to drop 
sharply—even though job opportuni- 
ties were still increasing. By 1949 it 
was down to an extraordinary 1.5 per 
cent. From 1951 to 1953 it was about 
2.3 per cent, and since then it has re- 
mained under 2 per cent, even during 
the periods of high employment and 
labor shortage in 1955-56. In 1957, as 
unemployment figure 
dropped to 1.4 per cent. 

The recent low rates are especially 
remarkable because, during the 1950's, 
women came into the labor force in 
large numbers. Today they comprise 
about a third of “the labor 
Women as a rule have higher quit rates 
than men. The younger ones leave to 
have children, and the middle-aged 
ones often work only for short periods 
of time. Since 1950, when separate 
quit rates for women were first calcu- 
lated, these have averaged about 50 to 
80 per cent higher than those of male 
workers. Hence the low quit rate for 


increased, the 


force. 
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all workers is an indicator of a new, 
unprecedented immobility among men 
in American industry. 

Employee benefit plans are not the 
only cause of this immobility. The 
unions’ emphasis on seniority has given 
workers a special stake in their present 
jobs, for a new job can mean going to 
the bottom of the seniority fist. In the 
airlines, for example, there is almost 
no transfer of pilots between lines. The 
union maintains a rigid promotion sys- 
tem based on seniority, and a pilot fly- 
ing a high-paying DC-7 on one line 
would be “reduced” to flying DC-3’s 
on another. 

The new supplementary unemploy- 
ment-benefit (S.U.B.) system also re- 
duces the worker's incentive to leave a 
job. In the past, a man anticipating a 
future layoff might quit; today he 
would lose S.U.B. benefits if he did. 

The rising age of the labor force, 
which has not yet been swollen by the 
millions born in the postwar “baby 
boom,” is another factor; the older 
workers, earning higher wages, are less 
likely than young men to pull up 
stakes. Moreover, a steadily growing 
proportion of workers is employed by 
very large corporations—in which a 
man unhappy with his present assign- 
ment, or on bad terms with his supe- 
rior, can often transfer to another job 
without having to quit. 

But the most important element in 
worker immobility has been the spread 
of pension and _health-and-welfare 
plans in private industry. In 1945, only 
5,900,000 workers were covered by 
private plans. Today, well over 15 mil- 


lion people are covered. 
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Have a Safe Christmas! 


DECORATIONS CAN BE DANGEROUS, so when you start getting your 
home in festive shape for Christmas, make sure you aren't inviting 
a fire along with Santa. Here are some tips for safer Christmas 
decorating, offered by the Greater New York Safety Council: 

1. If you're going to have a tree, pick a fresh one—no larger than 
necessary—and set it up in the coolest part of the house. Cut two 
inches off the bottom and place the tree in a sturdy holder with a 
water pan, which should always be kept filled. 

2. There is no really effective fire-retardant process for trees 
and greens. As soon as the needles on your tree begin to fall, take 
it down and dispose of it where children cannot set it on fire. 

3. All decorations for the house and tree should be flameproof: 
read labels carefully. Never use cotton or paper for decorating 
unless they have been made flame retardant by the manufacturer. 

4. Place candles away from the tree, decorations, curtains and 
drapes, and spots where they are likely to be knocked over by 
people or pets. Electrified candles are preferable. 

5. Check all tree lights carefully and use only those in perfect 
condition. Do not let bulbs rest on the branches or drape tinsel or 
other metal around the bulb sockets. Turn out all decorative lights 
before leaving the house or going to bed. 





“Get the raise, Bidwell?” 





How to Undo a Mistake 


VERYBODY MAKES MISTAKES. And 
E every manager occasionally has to 
the prospect of his 
course or undoing an error. 

A pattern for straightening out mis- 
takes should be a regular part of every 
supervisor's thinking. 

There’s nothing about 
such a plan. Here are two major rea- 
sons for having a stand-by program 
must be 


face changing 


defeatist 


ready when a_ decision 
changed: 

1. The moment when a mistake is 
realized is almost always a time of 
pressure. 

2. The knowledge that a move can 
be reversed promotes pathfinding. The 
feeling that decisions may be irreversi- 
ble tends to shackle the decision-mak- 
ing process and to encourage timidity 

The best medicine, of course, is pre- 
ventive medicine. But because preven- 
tive therapy is not always possible, a 
second-best medicine should be kept 
in the top drawer. This is the kind 
that dilutes the effect of a mistake, 
even though it may not prevent it 
entirely. 

This second type of therapy calls 
for making decisions that foresee the 
possibility of error or of changing 
cumstances. It means preparing 
a possible change without obscuring 
the main goal. 

It may help to go over these points 
as a regular part of your decision- 


Cir- 


for 


making routine: 
What can go wrong with this plan? 
How serious 
What he 
possible impact of a mistake? 
Even if you are prepared for pos- 
sible changes in your plan, situations 


error be? 


the 


would any 


can done to lessen 
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a2 


ham 


her of Commerce 


may still arise that are not normally 
foreseeable. 

For the that be 
insured against, the only form of prep- 
aration is to have a stand-by program 
that everyone agrees on, for the cor- 

that go wrong. 
course-adjustment 


situations cannot 


rection of decisions 
An established 
policy involves four main points: 
1. Admit frankly that an error has 


It should be common knowl- 


occurred 


edge among your group that mistakes 


made in spite of reasonable care will 
be more readily accepted than an at- 
tempt Each 
man should feel that he must face the 
fact of error, and try to pinpoint its 


to evade responsibility. 


cause. 

2. Avoid useless blaming and re- 
crimination; instead, analyze the error 
in order to prevent its recurrence. Re- 
member, too, to look for any unfore- 
seen benefits that may result from the 
error. Sometimes a series of disap- 
pointments proves to be the forerunner 
of a 


> 


3. Whenever possible, let the man 


great success. 
who made the original decision han- 
dle the corrective procedure. Damage 
to confidence and group morale, pos- 
sibly the worst consequence of a mis- 
take. is largely averted when people 
are allowed to see and overcome their 
own errors. 

4. Move ahead in the new direc- 
tion with the realization that the 
change represents an entirely new and 
separate decision. Broken plans trail 
disappointments in their wake; new 
ones are surrounded with the glow 
of enthusiasm. 


@ Charles A. Cerami 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
Vol. 46, no. 6, p. 66:3 
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Tips For Better Public Speaking 


THOUGH YOU PROBABLY have nei- 
A ther the time nor the need to ac- 
quire all the skills of the professional 
public speaker, you may want to 
sharpen up your techniques for the 
occasions when you are on the speak- 
ers platform. There are some simple 
principles and a few tricks that will 
help you make your next speech easier 
and more effective. 

If you listen critically to a top- 
quality public speaker, you will hear 
these techniques in actual practice 
His first sentence is his attempt to 
“hook” the interest of the audience 
Whether a question, a dramatic shock- 
er, Or a quotation, it will be a strong 
enough hook to assure interest while 
he gets into the body of the speech. 
If he’s a professional, it’s one of the 
two sentences in his speech he has 
memorized. 

When the presentation is nontech- 
nicalthe good speaker will seldom 
read his remarks from a script: Lean- 
ing on such a crutch creates a limping 
performance more often than it cures 
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one. He will probably refer to no 
more than a three-by-five card with a 
bare outline typed in caps. But when 
he uses statistics, he will refer to his 
notes even if he knows the figures; it 
lends believability. 

If he’s presenting a technical paper. 
the top-notch speaker may refer to a 
is in triple-spaced 


manuscript that 
caps so he can read easily and still 


make occasional eye contact with in- 
dividual listeners. Several of his key 
sentences may be underlined to re- 
mind him of proper voice inflection. 

Early in an expert’s speech you 
will recognize his clear organization of 
facts. Listeners assume that an orderly 
presentation reflects an orderly mind. 
This can be achieved most easily if 
major points are presented in a “one, 
two, three” or “A, B, C” fashion. 

A useful device is “planting” phrases 
or sentences that encourage voice in- 
flection. No one enjoys listening to a 
monotone. Peaks and valleys of the 
voice keep listeners awake and _ in- 
crease the odds that they Il be inter- 





ested in what you're telling them. 

Never offer an apology for your 
speechmaking efforts, no matter how 
humble you feel they are. If you don't 
apologize, your listeners may not no- 
tice the weaknesses you fear are so 
glaring. Or as one speech expert put 
it, “Never apologize: your friends 
don't need it and your enemies won't 
believe you anyway.” 

Getting advance information from 
the program chairman can help the oc- 
casional speechmaker sound like a 
pro. Will a microphone be used? How 
much time do you have? (Stick to your 
time limit and you have at least the 
gratitude of the chairman and the au- 
dience. Violate it by talking too long 
and you risk alienating both.) 

An effective way of maintaining au- 
dience interest is to build word pictures 
by using plenty of “for examples.” 
Try reading collections of 
dotes, similes, and quotations for a 
stockpile of flexible tools. And don't 
worry that everyone in your audience 
has “heard it before.” It's amazing to 
professional speakers how many times 
they can tell the same story to differ- 


anec- 


ent audiences and still get laughs from 
all but the few who hear too many 
speeches. 

But jokes should be related to the 
subject of the talk. Humorous stories 
can fall flat, and many an amateur 
has been thrown off balance by the 
silence that greets one of his jokes. 
Such stories should be used only to 
illustrate a point. Then if a laugh 
doesn't follow, no harm is done, be- 
cause the story has at least served its 
purpose of driving home a point. 

“Butterflies” in the stomach are not 
restricted to amateurs. The pros have 
them, too. Don’t expect to lose them. 
Actors, musicians, and public speakers 
simply learn to live with them. 

Finally, the occasional speechmaker 
must adopt one rule of the pro if he is 
to be certain of ending his talk skill- 
fully: Memorize your conclusion. This 
insures a Clean finish—no rambling 
and stuttering as you search for any 
kind of sign-off that will let you sit 
down. 


@ Robert H. Lewis 
MANAGEMENT METHODS 
Vol. 14, no. 4, p. 56:2 


Incomes Up 
I 


DESPITE THE RECESSION, family income rose last year. According to 
the Bureau of the Census, median family income was $5,000 in 
1957, a gain of about $200 over the previous year. However, this 


increase probably represented no significant change in purchasing 
power for the average family, since prices also rose substantially 
during this period. One tenth of U.S. families had incomes of 
$10,000 cr more, and two fifths had incomes ranging between 
$5,000 and $10,000. At the other end of the income scale, about 
15 per cent had incomes under $2,000. The remaining 35 per cent 
were in the $2,000 to $5,000 bracket. 


Current Population Reports 





Women at Work 


Sew WOMEN Can be found on the 
job from a Cape Canaveral block- 
house to a savings bank in Nome, Alas- 
ka. Yet, despite the fact that 28 million 
women now have jobs, there are still 
prejudices aplenty female 
workers. They may all stem from what 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
calls “the conflict about the role (home- 
maker or breadwinner) of women in 
our society.” Male complaints, often 
shared by the themselves. 
range all the way from the matter of 


against 


women 


female temperament to high turnover 
and the disruptive effect on the male 
stafi. 

The tradition of “men’s jobs” and 
“women’s jobs” is also a still-potent 
force despite a partial breakdown dur- 
ing World War II. There are even re- 
gional variations. On the West Coast, 
fish packing is a man’s job, but in the 
orchard valleys, a few miles away, fruit 


packing is “women’s work.” In the 
Midwest, women traditionally husk the 
corn and men trim it: in the Far West 


the roles are reversed. 
Similar divisions 
every enterprise, sometimes because 
the jobs are toe heavy (some state laws 
regulate the weights women may lift) 
or too dirty for women to handle. But 
there are some women who simply re- 
fuse to be shouldered aside because of 
Bureau lists 


exist in almost 


their sex. The Census 
thousands of these unswervable ladies: 
2.460 funeral directors and embalm- 
ers, 690 auctioneers, 240 blacksmiths, 
120 boilermakers, 360 locomotive en- 
gineers, 450 plasterers, 4,350 bus driv- 
ers, 390 railroad brakemen, 840 sailors 
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and deckhands, 450 bootblacks and 
750 longshoremen and stevedores. 

The male-female job breakdown 
also has blind spots which can't be ex- 
plained by statistics or logic. Although 
men seem ready enough to entrust 
their lives to the skill of women doc- 
tors and nurses, for instance, they are 
generally loath to talk business with 
women life-insurance salesmen. AIl- 
though department-store managers find 
that saleswomen do well in children’s- 
shoe departments, the best sellers of 
women’s shoes are men. Retailers find 
that this same quirk applies on the 
floors where major pieces of furniture 
are sold: Salesmen are more readily 
accepted by the customer than sales- 
women are. 

Whatever the real or imagined short- 
comings of women workers, most big 
employers need them. Many com- 
panies acknowledge the woman’s role 
of homemaker and mother by arrang- 
ing split shifts to allow more time for 
family care, and granting long mater- 
nity leaves, sometimes even including a 
bonus to help out. 

“Given good supervision, there are 
no greater problems among women 
than among men,” says Dr. Roy Fugal, 
General Electric personnel consultant. 

“Both men and women should be 
treated as individuals,” concurs the per- 
sonnel director of Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph. “But,” he adds _ wryly, 
“women are the most individualistic 
people I know.” 

®@ Blake Ehrlich 


NEWSWEEK 
September 22, 1958, p. 93:3 





Free Time—For What? 


NTIL THE 20TH CENTURY, most 
U people had to sell a large por- 
tion of their time in order to live and 
to produce the things that they and 
their neighbors needed. Free time was 
a scarce commodity. 

The headlong process of industriali- 
zation has changed that. Advanced 
technology and automation today al- 
low us to produce in one hour six 
times what our grandfathers did in 
the same length of time. And the full 
potential of atomic energy for produc- 
tion is yet to be seen. 

Most people can now consider them- 
selves a part of the new leisure class. 
Far from being scarce, free time has 
become the property of the majority 
of people, not just a few. And tomor- 
row, if we are not careful, it could be- 
come a drug on the market and a drag 
on the mind. 

Leisure is a resource—a very per- 
sonal resource—and its wise invest- 
ment pays dividends in our enjoyment 
of the business of living, and in our 


preparations for an enriched and en- 
riching retirement. But how do you de- 
cide where to invest? 

To begin with, learn from children. 


Their activities are random and un- 
disciplined, but they many 
different interests. Through the years, 
unfortunately, the list narrows down, 
and activities are fitted into tight little 
compartments. Versatility is sacrificed, 
and for most people interests become 
too few. Diversity is one of the ideals 
for the wise use of leisure time. Take 
a tip from your children, and explore 
your world and your interests for any- 
thing that enlightens, relaxes, amuses, 
or inspires you. 


include 
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You can also learn from your job. 
Jobs are usually complex enough to be 
interesting and to challenge personal 
resources, and productive enough to 
have meaning to the world. A job also 
provides a continuing role in which to 
feel at home, and it offers advance- 
ment and recognition. 

Too often, leisure activities cater 
only to the pleasures of the moment. 
They demand too little, and provide 
no lasting interest. But at least some 
of your leisure doings should provide 
rewards similar to those you received 
from useful and challenging work. 

Schedulitis shouldn't be allowed to 
trap us—even though the schedule is 
filled with such worth-while activities 
as attending PTA meetings, going to 
classes, helping with a church canvass. 
If there were nothing else on the 
schedule, we might spend more time 
reading a good book, holding an inter- 
esting conversation—or just thinking! 

Don't be afraid of the unpianned 
hour. Spontaneity and unforced effort 
are the very essence of leisure. 

Unstrained, undemanding leisure is 
a time for self-expression—and for dig- 
ging out the answers to the important 
questions. 

Whatever you do with your free 
time, you can be sure that it will make 
a profound change in your life and in 
that of the nation. With it, you can be- 
come more individual in your think- 
ing and action—or more regimented. 
You can gain new freedom—or be- 
come enslaved. 

@ CHANGING TIMES 


The Kiplinger Magazine) 
August, 1958, p. 7:3 





Numerical Control: Production Tool With a Future 


N' MERICALLY CONTROLLED machine 
3 


tools—tools that are controlled 
by punched cards, punched tapes, or 
magnetized tapes—are now paying off 
in impressive savings for the com- 
panies using them. In fact, it has been 
predicted that as many as half the 
machine tools sold from 1960 to °63 
will be numerically controlled. 

Today, the aircraft industry is the 
largest user of numerically controlled 
tools. Every day, aircraft companies 
save considerable time and money in 
machining complex parts with pock- 
ets, flanges, tapers, contours, or 
grooves. These parts include turbine 
blades, intricate cams, templates, ribs, 
and dies. 

For example, in machining a root 
rib, numerical control saves Northrop 
Aircraft Company 57 per cent in tool- 
ing time and 64 per cent in machining 
time compared with former methods. 
And in producing a honeycomb die 
cavity, numerical control not only 
brings a 77 per cent saving in total 
tooling and machining time, but cuts 
lead time from 49 to 3 days. 

What is perhaps the most dramatic 
cost saving from numerical control so 
far was achieved by the Lockheed 
plant at Marietta, Georgia, which ma- 
chined 600 cams for $35,000 less than 
previous methods would have cost. 

Although the equipment is complex, 
the job of operating it, maintaining 
it, and programming parts is rela- 
tively simple. Bendix Aviation’s Indus- 
trial Controls Section has a training 
program for builders and users of 
numerically controlled machine tools. 
In one week, tool engineers learn how 
to put dimensional data and manufac- 
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turing information onto a_ process 
sheet in correct numerical form. An- 
other important part of the program 
teaches maintenance men how to keep 
machines at 

preventive- 


controlled 
Built-in 


numerically 
top efficiency. 


plified this work; down time on nu- 
merically controlled tools is now 
comparable with that on conventional 
machines. 

Outside the aircraft industry, one of 
the big question marks about the fu- 
ture use of these tools centers on their 
cost. Control makers feel that when 
potential users learn to evaluate the 
tools properly. they ll find them com- 
petitive with conventional methods. 
Conceivably, savings achieved through 
the use of numerical control can pay 
for its installation in a few years. 

Many future uses for numerically 
controlled machine tools will develop 
as their potential benefits become 
more widely understood and accepted. 
For example. numerical control of- 
fers definite advantages to the automo- 
tive, aircraft-engine, machine-tool, 
earth-moving-equipment, 
rine, and powdered-metal industries. 

It's unlikely that tape-control sys- 
tems will ever become standard at- 


glass, ma- 


tachments on all machine tools. But 
jobs for’ machines so equipped will 
multiply, and the incentive will not al- 
ways be purely economic. Such fac- 
tors as simplified design changes, 
shorter lead times, less tool-storage 
space, less operator fatigue, and in- 
creased safety may spark many of 


these new uses. 
@ G. S. Knopf 
THE IRON AGE 
Vol. 182, no. 4, p. 77:4 
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Articles 


(D) indicates Digest 


Absenteeism 
Age Isn't Everything. (D) March p. 63 


Alcoholism 

Do You Have a Hidden Man on Your 
Payroll? May p. 20 

Can You Help the Problem Drinker? (D) 
Oct. p. 60 


Appraisal 
(See also Placement) 

To Fire or Not to Fire. Jan. p. 22 

Appraisal Talks: Pointing the Way to 
Better Performance. (D) April p. 57 

Standards of Performance: A Definition 
and a Plan. (D) May p. 57 

Hints on Rating White-Collar Workers. 
(D) June p. 60 

A Reappraisal of Appraisals. (D) July 
p. 61 

Find the Best in Every Man. Dec. p. 2 


Arbitration 
(See Unions) 


Automation 

Men and Machines: The Effects of Au 
tomation. (D) Jan. p. 59 

What Is Automation? (D) June p. 51 

Automation—Most Workers Like It. (D) 
Aug. p. 52 

Numerical Control: Production Tool 
with a Future. (D) Dec. p. 57 


Brainstorming 
(See also Creativity; Decision Mak- 
ing; Problem Solving) 

Questions and Answers About 
storming. June p. 25 

The Ground Rules of Brainstorming. (D) 
Oct. p. 54 


Brain- 
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Cases 

The Case of Stella M. March p. 18 

‘Get Yourself Another Boy.” Oct. p. 4/ 

Who's to Blame? Oct. p. 42 

When Is A Leader Not a Leader? Oct. p 
43 

Remote Control. Nov. p. 42 

Pillar of Strength. Nov. p. 44 

Waiting for Walter. Dec. p. 3 

The New Table. Dec. p. 34 

Pay Raise Through Promotion. Dec. p. 
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Communication 
(See also Speaking, Public; Meet- 
ings; Visual Aids; Writing) 

When You Send an Idea up the Line. 


Jan. p. 2 
Managing the Rumor Mill. (D) Jan. p. 


S/ 

‘Free Speech” and the Supervisor. Feh 
p. 24 

How's That Again? March p 

The Outmoded Cult of Silence. (D) 
March p. 66 

Breaking Down Communications Bar- 
riers. April p. 65 

How to Win With Words. June p. 18 

What's Going on Here? (D) June p. 61 

Ask Them or Tell Them? Aug. p. 15 

The Rules of Persuasion. (D) Aug. p. 49 

Hear! Hear! (D) Aug. p. 57 

The Gentle Art of Channel Jumping. 
Sept. p. 10 

Getting the Word Across. (D) Sept. p. 59 

Why Doesn't Somebody Tell Me These 
Things? Oct. p. 2 

Don't Tell Them . . . Show Them! Qct. 
p. 19 

Selling a Program to Top Management. 
Nov. p. 17 

When You Can't Tell All. Dec. p. 8 

Information, Please. (D) Dec. p. 48 





Conferences 
(See Meetings) 


_Cost Control 

Seven Steps to Cost Control. April p. 2 

Cutting Costs Through Better Planning. 
June p. 2 . 

Why Not Top Performance All the Time? 
Dec. p. 28 


Counseling 

Emotional First Aid on the Job. July p 
24 

Find the Best in Every Man. Dec. p. 2 


Creativity 
(See also Brainstorming; Decision 
Making; Problem Solving) 
Seven Steps to New Ideas. (D) Feb. p. 69 
10 Ways to Petrify Progress. April p. 28 
The Making of Ideas. (D) April p. 60 
Questions and Answers About Creativity 
May p. 28 
How Creative Are You? (D) Aug. p. 47 
Creating a Climate for Creativity. (D) 
Oct. p. 55 


Decision Making 
(See also Brainstorming; Creativity; 
Problem Solving) 
Who Decides? April p. 16 
When You Have to Decide. Sept. p. 40 
How to Undo a Mistake. (D) Dec. p. 52 


Delegation 
(See also Training) 

The Risks and Rewards of Delegation. 
(D) Jan. p. 53 

Do You Delegate the Whole Job? Sept 

pi Z 

Delegate for Growth. (D) Oct. p. 52 

Can They Get Along Without You? 
Nov. p. 2 


Discipline 
(See also Absenteeism) 

Discipline: Look Before’ You Leap. (D) 
Jan. p. 62 

Discipline Is the Foreman’s Job! June 
p. 34 

Every Manager Is a Mediator. (D) July 
p. 56 

The “Common Laws” of Discipline. (D) 
Aug. p. 42 


Does the Penalty Match the Offense? 
Sept. p 18 

Moonlighting 
p. 61 

Making Discipline Decisions Stick. (D) 
Nov. p. 56 


Pro and Con. (D) Sept. 


Economy, U.S. 

The Changing Labor Force. (D) June p 
56 

Good Times Ahead. (D) Aug. p. 54 

Why Workers Stay Put. (D) Dec. p. 50 


Ethics 
4 Management Code of Ethics. June p 
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Filing 
Filing: System or Scramble? Nov. p. 23 


Grievances 
(See Unions) 


Group Interaction 
(See also Meetings; Morale; Motiva- 
tion; Problem Solving) 

Hold That (Production) Line. (D) Jan. 
p. 50 

4 New Look at Employee Competition. 
(D) March p. 65 

Role Playing As Supervisors See It. (D) 
Nov. p. 60 


Health 

The Eves Have It 
Jan. p. 60 

Fight That Tired Feeling. (D) April p 
67 

Know Yourself. Sept. p. 32 

Too Much Tension? Nov. p. 34 


Or Do They? (D) 


Housekeeping 
(See also Maintenance) 

Good Housekeeping Is Good Manage- 
ment. Aug. p. 28 


Instructions 
(See also Training) 
How to Win With Words. June p. 18 
Ask Them or Tell Them? Aug. p. 15 
Don't Tell Them .. . Show Them! Oct. 
p. 19 





Interviewing 
(See also Appraisal) 

A Guide to Good Selection. (D) April p. 
69 

Information, Please. (D) Dec. p. 48 


Job Description 

The Supervisor’s Role in Job Evaluation 
(D) Feb. p. 70 

Job Descriptions: Some Practical Point 
ers. (D) Aug. p. 45 

A Guide to Job Evaluation. (D) Oct. p 
62 


Leadership 


(See also Supervisor, Duties and 
Qualifications) 


Keep Your People Working With You 
Not For You. Feb. p. 32 

Is Human Relations Out of Date? (D) 
May p. 52 : 

The Positive Personality. (D) Sept. p. 56 


Listening 
(See Communication) 


Maintenance 
These New Motors Need Pampering. (D) 
May p. 62 


Meetings 


How to Wreck a Conference. 


Methods Improvement 

Cut Waste Motion by Work Simplifica 
tion. Feb. p. 2 

There'll Be Some Changes Made. Feb 
p. 9 

Standards of Performance: A Definition 
and a Plan. (D) May p. 57 

A Yardstick for Office Productivity. Sept 
p. 26 

The Supervisor and the Industrial En- 
gineer. Oct. p. 2] 

It's the Way that You Do It. Oct. p. 26 

There’s Always a Better Way. Nov. p. 7 

Why Not Top Performance All the Time? 
Dec. p. 28 


Morale 


(See also Group Interaction; Moti- 
vation) 


Is Human Relations Out of Date? (D) 
May p. 52 
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Your New Employee: Specifications & 
Instructions. June p. 30 


Motivation 


(See also Group Interaction; Morale) 

Are Women Workers ? 
Jan. p. 12 

There'll Be Some Changes Made. Feb 
pP Y 

Keep Your People Working With You 
Not For You. Feb. p. 32 

Morale or Motivation? Recognize the 
Difference. (D) Feb. p. 60 

What Do Workers Want from Their Jobs? 


(D) July p. 58 


Unpredictable’ 


Noise Control 
All That Noise Isn't Necessary! (D) Jan 


n. 52 
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Office Management 


(See also White-Collar 
Workers, Special Groups) 

Portrait of the Office Manager. (D) 
March p. 69 

Forms Control: Why and How to Do It. 
May p. 34 

A Yardstick for 
Sept. p 26 

The Growing Role of Office Systems 
(D) Nov. p. 62 

Verses for Nine to Five. Dec. p. 26 


Workers; 


Office Productivity. 


Older Workers 
(See Workers, Special Groups) 


Organization Structure 


The Gentle Art of Channel Jumping 
Sept. p 10 


Personal Management 


Test Your Tax “IQ.” Jan. p. 44 

Stop Home Fires Before They Start 
March p. 52 

So You Didn't Go to College. April p. 50 

What You Should Know About Home Fi- 
nancing. May p. 42 

Do It Yourself—Safely. June p. 40 

Is Your Child Going to College? July p. 
44 

Irip Tips. July p. 53 

Why You Need a Will. Aug. p. 36 





Must the Buyer Beware? Sept. p. 50 

How to Unclutter Your Life. Oct. p. 46 

You Can Control Your Future. (D) Oct 
p. 50 

Take a Vacation Every Day. Nov. p. 46 

Make Your Contributions Count. Dec 
p. 38 


Free Time—For What? (D) Dec p. 56 


Placement 


(See also Appraisal; Interviewing; 
Job Description) 

The Eyes Have It—Or Do They? (D) 
Jan. p. 60 

A Guide to Good Selection. (D) April 
p. 69 

Let's Try Some Round Pegs in Square 
Holes. (D) June p. 49 


Planning 

The Job Is Easier When You Sight Your 
Goals. Feb. p. 16 

How’s Your Deskmanship? (D) March p 
70 

Cutting Costs Through Better Planning 
June p. 2 

Take Time to Plan Time. July p. 2 

Where the Day Goes. July p. 11 

Planning Pays Off. Nov. p. 18 

The Principles of Follow-Through. (D) 
Nov. p. 54 

How to Undo a Mistake. (D) Dec. p. 52 


Problem Solving 


(See also Brainstorming; Creativity; 
Decision Making; Group Interaction) 


The Art of Asking Questions. (D) May 
p. 59 
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did you know... 


You can now get 


SPECIAL BINDERS 


for your copies of Supervisory Management 


® each binder holds a full year s 


issues 


sturdy russet-color 
leatherette 


embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly in 


place 


binders open flat, insuring 
full readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Similar binders are available for: PERSONNEL Magazine, THE MANAGE- 
MENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and conference publications in all 


divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y 


AMA w pay normal postage and handlinc rders accompanied by check or money order. Orders 


under $5.00 should be accompanied by remittance rders of $5.00 or more 
tax for orders to be delivered in New York City 


unless accompanied by remittance 


will be billed for postage’ and f 








